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TOILERS OF BABYLON. ~)....... . .ByB.L. FaRjEon, 
Cuaps. XXXII.—XXXV. } Author of ‘‘ Love’s Harvest,” &c. 569 
CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLIES . . . « By ARcCHDEACON Farrar, D.D. 581 
THREE LAY HYMNISTS OF OUR is Z ; 
TIME. . By the Rev. W. Garretr Horper 585 
I. GeorGE Rawson . sa , 
SCYLLA .. - + « « By the Rev. E, D. Price, F.G.S. 590 
STRONGER THAN FATE. «se -‘s « » By M..Braprorp WHITING, 
Cuaps. VII.—IX. . \ Author of * The Living of Langleys,” &c. 597 
MAN AND BIRD. I. . . +.» By THEopore Woop 610 
PARABLES OF THE HARVEST FIELD - « « » By Mark Guy‘PEaRsE 613 
A WING UPON THE SEA. . A . By ANNE Beace.618 
AMERICAN RECREATION AND RELIGION. , By FREDK. HasTINGs 622 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. ‘ 
wal Worps AND DEEDS THAT FOUND THE saéiea - By Epwarp Garretr 627 
FOUND IN HIM. 
Sunpay EVENINGS WITH THE eT + e+e « By the Rey. B Wavon 630 


POETRY—THE STRANGERS’ NOOK .. ....<; 3... By ALEXANDER LAMONT 596. 
THE RUINED wre. o 2 © «© © © © © sO BYE. G, CHARLESWORIH 609 
FARE YE WEL o.-+. + « By CLara THWAITES:. 6g 
“IT IS GOOD FOR US TO BE HERE” > «+ « « « « By Joun Hutton: 6 
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Established 1780. 
PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886. 
ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 
Manvractunzers, Grexwocx. 


WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, ETC. 


As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to cach Customer Goods made of ali his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise. 
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LARGE BONUSES. 


TIONAL PROVIDENT - 
rowoes INSTITUTION. 1. 


MUTUAL LIFE “ASSURANCE. _ 


Funds exceed- - 

Claims Paid exceed = - £7,000,000 

Bonuses Declared exceed - £4,000,000 

@@ DIVISION OF PROFITS. £612,900 CASH PROFIT 
has just been apportioned amongst the Members, 
being MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. of the amount 
paid in premiums during the past five years. 


S| 48, GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON. 





WLANDS' 
, KALYDOR 


and —- 
Ye So aoe or the Skin ; 
Removes Sacbure, 
tan, freckles, roughness and 
wee redness of the skin, and pro- 
=) \i duces a beautifully fair and 
Delicate Complexion. 
& Bottles, 4/6; half-bottles, 2/3. 
‘ ASK ANYWHERE FOR 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 





IDAKEY'S 


“WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., 6d., Is., 38. 6d. and 4s, each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 





Ask Your 
GROCER for 
SAMPLE, 


PURE 


CONCENTRATED 


Co Coa. 





WHELPTON’S PILLS). 


Are one of those rare medicines 


Pertien hare guined an almost ‘almost UNIVERSAL 1 REPUTATION 


Reeommended fo jed for Disorders of ae7 HEAD, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and 
NEYs; also in RHFUMATIS ULCERS, 
SORES, _ all ba Srey te DIS ES—these 
-j Pills direct Purifier of the Blood. 


IELPTON'S HEALING OINTMENT 


~ Btands unrivalled for the care of Borns, Scacps, ULCERS, 

Sorxs, and all Skin Diseases. 

A Specific for ECZEMA. Should be in every Household. 

Byrns, Scalds, §0., happen unexpectedly. BE PREPARED!!! 

Pills and Ointment in Boxes, price '744., 1s. 1}4., and 2s, Od., by 

@.. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet 8t., London, 
pate ees Kingdom on receipt of 


Sold by ali Chemists at Home and Aboad. (7467 











unications respectin the insertion of Advertisements to be addresse@'to 
iat Pun Baweit dass eo Fount: <p np omrpmanpeap ses E.C., by the 10th of each month. 
+ w of Tue Suwpay Maaa: t, while d grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberless letters addressed 
~ foini that he cann pishg inane Thess ol nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. Recardil tg sledes see 


_— : ’ 
NDIAN MUSLIN.| 22 . contoicrhnneen 


P Si les and Price Lis 
__ Pure Cream-coloured Muslin (25 inches wide), washes well, ne ¢ ee te 


. USEFUL FOR Children’s 
DRESSES, 90 Yds. for 12s. 64., Ladiew 


free per Post on ae: By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
of Germany. 


: ; a: 
45 \ CURTAINS, receipt of] Sm = ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


. for Postal | Sia Telegraphic Address, ‘Linen, Belfast. 

6d., free BLINDS ’ Order. DIAKRRH@A—CHOLERA—SFASMSB, 

a oo DRAPERIES, OW L F’ 1s.13d. 259d. | 

> Order. \SHADING, «ec. 45.6d. &lls. 

nd in Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, Enter- 1 

eo &CHLORODYNE 
PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. RENOWNED FOR GIVING SPEEDY RELIEF IN : 


N 
é Diarrhea, Consumption, Bronchitis Coughs, Sea-Sickness, &¢, 
BURNLEY WOOD “ INSTANTAN, . » 
OHN KAY & SONS, mus. suenzer. A TOWLE & GON, MANOHMOTER.” 


PREPARED 
“CALIFORNIAN” 
BORAX. 


“The Household Treasure.”—Pure Antiseptic. 
MARVELLOUS PURIFIER—ARRESTER OF DECAY—PRESERVER. 
SAFE—AGREEABLE—ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES. 
Packets 1d., 3d., 6d. Recipes, &c., with each. 
LD BY ALL GROCERS & DEALERS IN HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSS, 


RRO TE ape RE 


~~ Hemstitched. 
- ae 











latent Borax Co., Patentees, Sole Makers. Works Birmingham. 


RITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


ITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
WLL1AM SuTTON GovER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
4, Queen Street Place, City. 
HN MIDDLETON HaRrkE, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
NTAIN —_— HaRriey, Esq., (Hon. Secretary Sunday School 
, Clapton. 
0 MUND HELLER, Esq., (Member of London School 
Board), Fleet Street, City. 
[LIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
‘ PoTTER OLNEY, +, New Kent Road. 
ILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood, 
DWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., (Honorary Secretary 
Baptist Missionary Society), Hampstead. 
AUDITORS. . E 
ep HeNRy Baynes, Esq., (Secretary Baptist Missionary E $ 
Society), Furnival Street, Holborn. i H F U E E N 
RED CONDER, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Palace Chambers, Westminster. i 
. Lewis BorretT Waits, D.D., (Rector of St. Mary Alder- ‘ 
mary), Queen Street, City. ; 
SOLICITORS. OF 
5 ee Place, London Bridge. : 
CTOR AND ACTUARY. ; 
WILLIAM SuTTon GovER, Esq., F.I.A., F.S.S. 


AD Ww: 

SSISTANT ACTUAR Y—Frevenic FIELD Gover, : Te S 
SUB-MANAGER.— ican WiLxinson Fatzxy, fag, Ol LET OAPS 
HIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1888. i 

NEW BUSINESS. wED E MANUFACTURED 
+ Bay Peach: ~ seats 
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| Prio’s Patent Candle Co. # 


LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 


"£1,120,750 


peranonm. 
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WOOL-GROWERS’ WOOL 


MANUFACTURED INTO TWEEDS, ETC. 
As distinguished from other Firms, we invariably return 
to cach Customer Goods made of ali his own Wool, unless he 
instructs otherwise. 
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LARGE BONUSES. 


come INSTITUTION, 198. 


MUTUAL LIFE “ASSURANCE. 


Funds exceed-= = -«# 

Claims Paid exceed = 

Bonuses Declared exceed - £4, 

@@ DIVISION OF PROFITS. £612,900 CASH PROFIT 
has just been apportioned amongst the Members, 
being MORE THAN 38 PER CENT. of the amount 
paid in premiums during the past five years. 


48, GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON. 





_ ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR 


Dy and emollient 
& preparation for the Skin ; it 
Removes Sunburn, 
We tan, freckles, roughness and 
redness of the skin, and pro- 
tw duces a beautifully fair and 
ayy Delicate Complexion. 
p Bottles, 4/6 ; half-bottles, 2/3. 
‘ ASK ANYWHERE FOR 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 








DAKEY S$ 


"WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. 
Everywhere in Canisters, at ld., 2d., 3d., 6d., Is., ene 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 





Ask Your 


GROCER for 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS). 


Are one of those rare medicines which, for their extra 

perties have gzined an almost UNIVE] almost UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 
Resatamended fo for Disorders of the HEAD, 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KID- 
NEYS; also in RHFUMATISM, ULCERS, 
SORES, and all SKIN DIS) ES—these 
az (RE CISTEREB) Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 


ELPTON'S HEALING OINTMENT 


“ Btands unrivalled for the care Burns, Scatps, ULCERS, 

Sorxs, Stace BEAGES. 
A Specific for ECZEMA. Should be in every Household. 
Burns, Scalds, §0., happen unexpectedly. BE PREPARED!!! 
Pills and Ointment in Boxes, price '744., 1s. 144., and 2s. Od., by 
@. WHELPTON & 60N, 3, Crane Court, Fleet St., London, 

“And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 

Sold by all Chemists at Home and Aboad. 
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PAMPHLET Brey sic HEALTH 





for his New Medical Work, entitled 


“Slarness’ Guide to Health,” 
address on 






t onials 
Rasneey Eleetre: 


ett WARNES “rves' asc 


er} on a — relating ¢ : 
the toplcaton ‘urative ricity. 
oe a write to-day, or call if possible. 


52, "OXFORD, ST. LONDON, W. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 
IN DI A N M U S LI N. ae Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs. 
| Pure Oream-coloured Muslin (25 inches wide), washes wel, ( =": aaa Xp aes 
FUL FOR Be Children's 1/2 Hemstitched. 
\ DRESSES, \ °° Yas for 12s. 0a,| PMR Hater 2s | raspy 
free per Post on} <' ; By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
. ‘ / INE 
4#\ CURTAINS, receipt of] = ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
-. te BLINDS, Postal | Saree Telegraphic Address, * Linen, Belfast. 
ca Order. DIARRH@A—CHOLERA—SFASMs, 
Pa on \ DRAPERIES, %& 15.13.2594. | 
receipt of Postal 
\ Order. SHADING, &e. 4s.6d. &lls. 
din Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, ontnas Enter- 1 
age oe BCHLORODYNE 


PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. NOWNED FOR GIVING SPEEDY RELIEF 
Diarrhee. , Consumption, Bronchitis Coughs, Sea-Bickness, Ae, 


JOHN KAY & SONS, wrEn SORMLeY. INSTANTANEOUS WARM AND 4ND. SOOTHING.” 


dor 
CALIFORNIAN” 
BORAX. 


» “The Household Treasure.”—Pure Antiseptic. 
_ MARVELLOUS PURIFIER—ARRESTER OF DECAY—PRESERVER. 
. SAFE—AGREEABLE—ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FOR PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC USES. 
f Packets 1d., 3d., 6d. Recipes, &c., with each. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS & DEALERS IN HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 




















ent Borax Co., Patentees, Sole Makers. Works Birmingham. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 


ITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
in M SuTTON GovER, an Casino House, Herne Hill, and 











4, Queen — pen City. 
y Mip HarE, Esq., Stoke haga sr 
Esq. » (Hon. Secretary Sunday School 


Esq., (Member of London School 


‘ GroRGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
PoTTER OLNEY, New Kent Road. 

TLETAM SMITH, “ Upper orwood. 
'ARD BEAN UNDERHILL, Esq., LL.D., (Honorary Secretary 


Baptist Missionary Society), Ham 
AUDITORS. 


\ > HENRY BAYNeEs, p> ered Baptist Missionary : = 
| Society), Furnival Stree THE QUEEN 
RED CONDER, Esq., F.R. By a a eR Westminster. ; 
v. Lewis BorREeTr WHITE, DD., (Rector of St. Mary Alder- f 
E mary), Queen Street, aha : 
qi CITORS. OF 
Adelaide Place, London miter. 
ACTUARY 


: GovER, Eaq., F.1.A., F.S.S. 
; ASSISTANT ROTU AR Y-PaevEnic FIELD Gover, i 0] LET S 0 AP S 
Esq., F.8.8, i 
Bs SUB-MANAGER.—Joun Wicxinson Farrny, Esq. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1688.) il SNE 

‘asic we oes £880,175 g 

Premium Income .. ey ane ee Wii BY 

BUSINESS IN FORGE. ye: 


= exe [ Price’s Patent Candle Co. Ld. 


LONDON & LIVERPOOL. 








n ik memsese pid wales Chaspteys Policies ... £1,120,759 
30 years about 1j per cent. perannnm. 
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: Archdeacon Farrar’s New Book. 
Everyday Christian Life ; 
or, Sermons on the Way. By F. W. Farnar, D.D., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, Author of 
** The Life of Christ,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Tt is a handbook of how to make firesides heavenly . 
altogether a kindly, manly book, meeting a real need of a 
earnest age, in an able, refreshing, and understandable vay.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. 
be op gerne and powerful.” — Scotsman. 


of beautiful and helpful sermons of a high order,” 
Leeds Mercury. 





New and Cheap Edition. 


John Bunyan: 
His Life, Times, and Work. By Jonn Brown, 
D.D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Brown is the first who has Laer a iperenhy of the 
immortal dreamer which is at the same time full, accurate, and 
readable,”— Atheneum. 






Eighth Thousand. 
The Yoke of Christ. q 
By A. W. Txorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Roch 


ter. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Cowiznts :—Marriage—Illness ~Letter- Writing—F 
Money—The Loss of Friends a 3 
“A charming and delightful book, full of interest, grave at 7 
gay by turns.” —Zecord. 4 


The Dean of Wells on Eternal Punishment. 


The Spirits in Prison. ae: 
And other Studies on the Life after Death. By 3 
E. H. Prumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Revised gm 
and Enlarged Edition, with additional Notes, Ine” 
dices of Subjects, Texts, &c. Large oo oh 78. = 


et is a book for the =, and will find a 
of readers, whose minds it will settle, and whose oa faith? it 


































Calm, learned, thor = ite jo icin tone, it tial wi 

“ ae —its ju e, its reveren h 
spirit, and its thoughtful ity make it a most weleom 90) ti 
summary of the ion.” — deacon Farrar. bs 





Prebendary Row on Eternal Punishment. 


. Future Retribution, 


Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By. the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Author of “ The 
Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


“A ag & ae book which will bring out in a ae 
light to all 1 readers the remarka jpancy 
the reticence of Scripture, and the confidence with which ene: 
tical literature has treated the subject. . here is nothing 
discussion in the ninth ‘chapter on the very 
different meanings attached to the same words in it pas- 
sages of the New Testament. This chapter is of the greatest 
moment... . We feel v ery thankful to Mr. Row for stating 
the ion leledy, anid tanks its direct bearing on our faith in 
the justice of God as clear as he does.” —Spectator. 

s is certainly one of the most important contributions ever 
elie to the study of Christian Eschatology; it has a fulness of 
systematic treatment which belongs to no previous treatise on the 
subject, and gives the most complete all the mate- 
rials that must be used in forming a judgment.” —QOhurch Bells. 





Dean Plumptre’s “ Danie.” 


The Commedia and Canzoniere of 
Dante Alighieri. A New Translation. With 
’ Biographical Introduction, ae &. By E. H. 
Puiumprre, D.D., Dean of W: 
Vol. I. Life. Heli, aaa: 
Vol. II. Paradise, Minor Poems. Studies. 

“Tt is conceived in the lofty and erons spirit of a true 
scholar. Nowhere will the cultivated lish Christian find so 
oe pao 
Dean ‘stands on his achievement,’ It is no unworthy 





Just Published. 
Whence Comes Man; from Nature 


or from God? By Arruur Joun Bett. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 
“An extraordinary We shall look with much 


book. ° 
interest for the the second volume, which, if it 
establish the author’s reputation as one of the 
time.”’— Inquirer. 


uals the first, 
of our 





Now Ready. 


The Self Revelation of Jesus Christ. 
With an Examination of some Naturalistic Hypo- 
theses. By Jonn Kennepy, M.A., D.D., Honorary 
Professor, New College, London. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Dr. Kennedy is master of his arguments, and writes with the 
clearness and energy of full assurance. This work is worthy to be 
ory tered u the Controversy.” —Sword and Trowel. 

ly book, and as interesting and convincing 
ve eae Sg ré living and lively work, which deserves to 
ational pee 
0! 
ni Tne 


“The whole volume is 


The Problem of the Unemployed. 


Social Wreckage. 
A Review of the Laws of England as they affect 
the Poor. By Franets Peex, Chairman of the 
Howard Association. Third and Revised Edition, 
Crown 8vo, %s. 6d. 

“ Of those who have of luic ycars laboured to enlighten publie 
opinion and stimulate public sentiment with regard to the condi. 
tion of the poor, few have done better service than Mr. Peek, No 
one can read this book without benefit.” —Scotsman. 


By the same Author. . 
The Workless, the Thriftless, le 
and the Worthless, f 
By Franeis Pex, Chairman of the Howard Assos 
ciation. Reprinted from The Contemporary l—_ 
with additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. ee 


By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” H 
What Set Him Right. Be 
With other Chapters to Help. Orown 8vo, 5s. - i 


“ Kindly, wise, and practical. None of the ‘Country Parson's’ 
later publications have pleased us better than this.”— Spectator. 


Towards the Sunset. 4 
fren pie after Thirty Years. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.) 
“A simplicity and sincerity of feeling which silence criticism 
and win many and souls.”—Daily News. 
Recently Published. 


Autobiographical Notes & Lectures. 
By Samvuzt Encsr, B.A. Large demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The first thing we would say of this fascinating volume is that 
it stands in ont of no apology. . . An autobiogra cmrapued | 
record which is hardly less interesting than the ‘ Phases of Faith’ 4 
or the ‘ Apologia pro vita sua.’ The lectures are fall of tnteresl ce 
and i t.”—Manchester Examiner. ‘ 


Second Thousand, 


Winged Words. ae 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawe1s, M.A. Crown 8vo, 68. 1 
pete :—Part I. Sag Parents—Children— Friend 
—Love —Marriage—Health— uence. 
Part IT. ** Crepo.” The Divine Unknown—The 
Divine Son—The Divine Spirit—The Divine Sacrifice—The 
Divine Book—Free Preaching—Unfettered Clergy. 


Second Edition. 


The Poets’ Bible; a 
Or, the Poets’ Visions of the Character and Scenes be 
of "Holy Scripture. Selected and Edited by W- 
Garrett Horper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A more complete collection of religious R aap’ or one more 
qhucnptertens ty Sno. taste on the pars of tor, aas nevel 
been given to the world.” — Christia 

“A emlicitous idea wrought out with wamairable ski} 
ment, wide knowledge of Rtersture, and and os —> a 

‘uang: 
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Wx. ISBISTER, Luarsp, 56, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. .“! 















ee 
3 pares 
KE’s * 


| CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LAMPS (TH 
\ BURGLAR’S HORROR), 1s. each. 


) CLARKE’S 


D A) a ; 1 ” °. D ‘WAI ape 


3s. 64.,. Ss. and 6s. each. 





“PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS, 


a SINGLE WICKES, BURN NINE HOURS. 


tH: ii sii 





W CLARKE’S 


DOUBLE WICKES, BURN TEN HOURS. 


) 


‘“ FAIR LIGHTS, 


NM SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE AT THE 
~* “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
\ CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


Show Room—3l, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN OIRCUS, 
NY Where all New Patterns in “ Fairy Lamps” can be seen. 
‘| Pattern Books with upwards of 200 beautiful designs sent post free for 28. 6d., or returnable, 


N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “ PYRAMID,” or Trade Mark “ FAIRY” is on 


every Lan and every Light. 











woos’ PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES, 


WIIH FRENOH AND PERSIAN BEDSTEADS COMPLETE. 


TO BE SEEN aaa e W. oe hatles 
e Challenge any 
ange other Wire Mat- 
j tress to stan 
this Test!!! i"! 











a 








But fateoner reamh ever required of a 
Mattress that tt should carry 


As one ton 
po not. Hitherto 
inst the 
re Mat resses has 
been that they stretched after 
a time, which was true. We 
- this severe test to prove 
rs will not stretch. 
If they do within 5 years we 
replace with new ones, 


: 61, Tottenham Court Road, London ; rs Proudly, Manchester ; 
128, Bold Street, Li 
Send Eg Fe @ Book o nag ed and Prices, to the works direct, 
Longford Wire Company, Limited, Warrington. 








“| AUTUMN DRESS 
=| LADIES 42m" FABRICS 








with the Manufacturers. 
SEND for PATTERNS, POST FREE. Splendid range of choice. 
JOHN NOBLE’S ROYAL YACHT CLUB SERGES 
» for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s wear. Colours unaffected 
by Sun, Rain, or Sea Water, from 1144. to Ss. 64. per yard. 


| BLANKETS =~‘eheu."-me sittin 


| Natural Undyed, White, Scarlet Shirting and Dressing Gown ~ — 

FANCY DRESS FABRICS, from 33d. to 6s. 6d.; Cashmeres 

18.9d., 2s.,2s.6d., & 2s.11d.; Habit Cloths from 28.; Silkefromis. ean’ 
See patterns of these before purchasing elsewhere. 


1” Amost Ladi ti 
“BARGAINS.” “> yz ben tr latinyetoe 
JOHN NOBLE, Tue Wanenovss, 11, Piccapity, 
MANCHESTER. Established 1870. 


s. 6d. ey | 
iticism 


NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 


ULVERMACHER’S WORLD-FAMED 

GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION AND DEBILITY have received Testi- 
monials from three Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and over Forty Members of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London. 


The Distressinc Symproms of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION and DEBILITY are speedily removed 
by means of PULVERMACHER’S world - Famed 
Galvanic Belts, which are so arranged as to convey a 
powerful electric current direct to the affected parts, 
gradually stimulating and strengthening all the nerves 
and muscles, and speedily arresting all symptoms of 
waste and decay. 

Dr. Gotpme Brep, M.D., Physician, Guy's Hospital, says:— 
“I can hardly recommend MR. PULVERMACHER’S 
INVENTION too strongly to the notice of my medical brethren.” 

SirCuar.zs Locoox, Bart., M.D.,says:—*‘PULVERMACHER’S 
BELTS are very effective in neuralgia and rheumatic affections, 
and I have prescribed them largely in my practice for other 
similar maladies, paralysis, &.”” 

For full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 
‘‘Gatvanism: Natrurr’s Curer Restorer oF IMPAIRED 
Virat Enercy.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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introduced within the last century is ENO’S 
‘““FRUIT. SALT.” There is no doubt that 
where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a 
disease, it has, in many instances, prevented what 
would otherwise have been a severe illness, The 
effect of ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT ” upon a dis- 
ordered and feverish condition of the system is 
marvellous. As a nursery medicine the ‘‘ FRUIT 
“SALT” is invaluable; instead of children dis- 
liking it, they look upon it rather in the light of a 
luxury. "Asa gentle aperient and a corrective in cases 
of any sort of over-indulgence in eating or drinking, 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is all that is needful 
to restore freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous 
Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and 
should be taken in all cases where persons suffer 
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blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, headaches, &c., and restores the nervous system to 
It is pleasant, gholines refreshing, and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
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ou. Make u >) your mind to come out here. You will never regret it ; and don’t forget to bring some 
It was the only cure on board for sea-sickness. 
who were ill, which seemed to revive them, and they soon began to rally under its soothing influence.”—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, Trurx. Asylum Road, Old Kent 
‘A new invention is. brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, 
exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—Apams. 
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TOILERS OF BABYLON. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avutuor or “ Brape-o’-Grass,” ‘Love's Harvest,” ‘‘ Lirz’s Bricutest Star,” Ete. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


| ia the day of its formation the Wil- 

berforce Club had prospered, and al- 
though it could never boast of more than 
sufficient funds to carry out its modest re- 
quirements, the principal of which were 
books and newspapers, it had become in 


some sense a political power in the district. | 
| that he had come forward for the office. 


As was right, Mr. Bartholomew, to whom its 
existence was due, was elected its first presi- 
dent, a position which he filled for many 
years ; but although he was still in the vigour 
of life, he had resolved to retire from the 
office, and in spite of all attempts to induce 
him to withdraw his resignation, he insisted 
that it was time a new president should be 
appointed. 

‘You want new blood, my lads,” he said; 
“ you might as well have a king over you as 
a president who reigns all the years of his 
life. A stirring up of the waters is good for 
the people. If the new man doesn’t work 
to your satisfaction I will take office again, 
perhaps. The vacation will rub the rust 
off me.” 

It was, therefore, for the purpose of choos- 
ing another president that the Wilberforce 
Club mustered in full force. It was bruited 
about, and indeed known to some few, that 
there was a likelihood of the introduction of 
a personal matter at the meeting which might 
prove exciting and interesting. Mr. Bartho- 
lomew had found it no easy task to keep 
well in hand a strong and full-blooded team 
such as the members of this working man’s 
club. Boys with ideas, and with a fresher and 
more advanced kind of education than their 
parents had received, had grown to be men, 
and were piaying their part at the club 
meetings and in the social gatherings ; and 
to this younger element the prospect of a 
change in the direction of affairs was not 
unpalatable. Upon Mr. Bartholomew the 
necessity of keeping a tight hand upon these 
youthful members, whose ideas were apt to 
run ahead of the times, had frequently im- 
pressed itself. 

There were two candidates for the presi- 
dency. One was Mr. Richard Chappel, who 
had taken part in the initiatory meeting at 
which the club was constituted. He was 
then somewhat of a timid orator, but he was 


an apt scholar, and was now fully competent | 


XVII—40 





to conduct working men’s meetings. He 
was fairly popular, and had many supporters. 
The other candidate was Kingsley Manners, 
who was popular and a favourite with all the 
members of the Wilberforce Club. By some 
he was considered not strict or strong enough 
to lead, but a good proportion of those who 
entertained this notion had determined to 
support him. It was not of his own wish 
He 
had been proposed by a powerful section 
who believed that through him it could work 
its own ends. The backbone of this section 
were the young members, who were always 
ready to take a foremost part in any agita- 
tion—such as entertainments, in the heart of 
which lurked some political object ; proces- 
sions against or in favour of some measure 
which was then being discussed in the House 
of Commons; the rights of public meeting 
in public places, and so forth. These ambi- 
tious and hot-blooded members had been 
kept in moderate subjection by Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, and now rejoiced in the prospect of 
a president of less force of character. 

Nansie’s uncle, Mr. Loveday, was also a 
member of the Wilberforce. He had joined 
it at Nansie’s solicitation, who was in some 
anxiety lest Kingsley, through his easy 
nature, should be prevailed upon to take 
part in some violent movement. Mr. Love- 
day’s reports to her had removed this cause 
of alarm. 

“ Kingsley does no harm at the club,” he 
said ; “it is an amusement and a relaxation 
to him. He knows that he is liked by all 
the members, and the knowledge affords him 
pleasure ; and he obtains there books and 
papers which occupy his mind, and which 
otherwise would be out of his reach.” 

Kingsley’s candidature for the presidency 
had, however, seriously discomposed Mr. 
Loveday. He saw beneath the surface, and 
suspected that Kingsley was simply put for- 
ward to assist the views of others. 

Mr. Bartholomew opened the proceedings. . 

“You know,” he said, “what we are met * 
to decide. This is the last occasion—at least, 
for some time—upon which I shall take the 
chair at the gatherings of the Wilberforce ; 
but that will not lessen my interest in its 
welfare, and I shall work quite as hard and 
earnestly as a soldier in the ranks as I have 
done in the position of your chief. Now, 
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I want to give you a little bit of advice.| “Good,” also said and thought many of 
Times are different from when this club was the elder members; but the younger ones 
first started; men and opinions are more | looked at each other and shook their heads. 
advanced ; there is a better kind of educa-| “Richard Chappel promises nothing,” said 


tion going on in the land, and people who, | one, starting up. 
—_ - ways would never bap net | | he he — do z - want ad to mtg . 
read and write can now do both very well. | asked Mr. Bartholomew ; and as young Hot- 
But I want to warn you. It’sa good thing | blood could not exactly say, he sat down 
to be able to read and write, but it’s a better | abashed, but i in no wise satisfied. 
thing to be able to profit by these advantages. | “That is it,” said Mr. Bartholomew; “ and 
Go ahead we must; the onward march can- I should like you to bear it in mind. I don't 
not be stopped, but beware of going ahead | wish to influence you, nor to say a word 
too fast. Slow and sure is a motto I was against Mr. Kingsley Manners, who is a 
not very fond of when I was a young man, | favourite with all of us; but as a common 
but I have learnt its value since, especially member of the club I am entitled, as every 
in such movements as ours. There is no| other common member is, to express my 
telling what changes the next fifty years opinion upon this subject. Here is a candidate 
may see; and in my opinion they will be | for office, Mr. Richard Chappel, who pledges 
more startling than any that has gone before, | himself, if elected, to govern the club in the 
—but in order that these changes shall be | same way that it has hitherto been governed ; 
for the real benefit of the people—that is to | and here is one of our members jumping up 
say, of us—it will be necessary to look be-| and saying that he promises nothing. To 
fore we leap. Now, I am not going to par- | that I reply that Richard Chappel promises 
ticularise ; I am speaking in a general sense. | a great deal. He promises to do everything 
There are individual instances of wrong with that is constitutional ; he promises to act for 
which I sympathise as much as any of you the benefit of the club, as I have acted. If 
can do, but I don’t intend to make any such that doesn’t satisfy you, I don’t know what 
instance a ground for general action. What | will. Mind, I’m not saying one word against 
we have to attend to is the interest and pros- Mr. Manners ; I respect and like him, but I 
perity of ourselves as a body. According | shall give my vote to Richard Chappel.” 
to the rules, you are now toelect a president; “Let us hear Mr, Manners,” said a 
for the year. You have done me the honour , member. 
of re-electing me again and againforanum-| Kingsley rose and addressed the meeting. 
ber of years, and I believe I have given you | He had for some little while past regarded 
oo ge — ~~ “a an “tien | rs Pe eed S ev seit Pe of re aie 
work as I have done—for the gener nce, and had prepared himself for i e 
good of all.” | said he was in favour of public meeting in 
Mr. Bartholomew, having resumed his | all public spaces. He spoke strongly against 
seat, a member rose ‘to propose Mr. Richard | | the monopoly of brewers and distillers. He 
Chappel as president. He was duly seconded, | advocated universal suffrage, and he charac- 
and then another member proposed Mr. | terized as infamous the neglect of sanitary 
Kingsley Manners, who was also seconded. | laws in the dwellings of the people. The 
There being no other candidates, the aspi- | whole aim of government, he said, should be 
rants for office addressed the meeting. | for the benefit of the many, and not of the 
“IT propose,” said Mr. Chappel, “to tread | few. There were old-time privileges which, 
in the footsteps of our late worthy president, | perhaps, could not be suddenly abolished, 
Mr. Bartholomew. I quite agree with him | but to which, at all events, a limit should 
in all his opinions, and all he has done. | be set. He spoke for half an hour, and the 
More haste, less speed. We have never been | tenor of his observations may be gathered 
in a hurry, and we have done a good deal from this brief description. When he sat 
since we started. In elections we have made | down some were pleased, some were displeased, 
ourselves a bit of a power, and the reason of | | some did not know exactly what to think. 
this is that we have always seen where we “Mr. Manners,” said Mr. Bartholomew, 
were going to fix our nails; we have not | “has generalized almost as much as Richard 
knocked them wildly about, and made holes | Chappel.” 
in wrong places. If you elect me as your| “No,” cried some of Kingsley’s supporters; 
president, I will do the best I can in the | “there is a great difference between them.” 


tholomew, “ it will open our minds.” 


! 
Office.” | “Let us hear, and discuss,” said Mr. Bar- 
“ Good,” said Mr. Bartholomew. 
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“What does Richard Chappel say about 
universal suffrage ?” asked a member. 

Richard Chappel scratched his head. He 
had not given the subject that necessary 
consideration which enabled him to reply on 
the instant. Up jumped Mr. Bartholomew. 

“T like that hesitation on Richard Chap- 
pel’s part,” he said. “ Universal suffrage has 
bothered cleverer heads than any in this 
room.” 

“What do you say about it?” asked a 
bold member. 

Mr. Bartholomew laughed. 

“T would give it to every one who has a 
right to it.” 

“ Every man has a right to it!” 

“No, no, there must be qualifications. 
The Reform Act did alot for us, and a lot 
has been done since, and a lot more will be 
done in the future. There must be electoral 
qualification. 
every man has not a right to become a 
member. The difference between some of 
us is this—we agree upon the main point, 
but we do not agree in the way of bringing 
it about. ‘Go slow,’ is my motto.” 

“Yes,” grumbled one, “and die before we 
reap.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Bartholomew, gravely. 
“Does that lessen the value of our work, 
which, I take it, lies greatly in its unselfish- 
ness? We look more to the future than to 
the present. We think of our children, and 
of the benefits they will enjoy, benefits 
brought about by us who may not live to 
see the fruit.” 

Much discussion of a similar nature fol- 
lowed, and it seemed likely at one time that 
the result would be largely influenced by 
the private wrongs of a member who had 
resolved to take this opportunity of ventilat- 
ing his private wrongs, and had, indeed, been 
urged to that course by the more imflamma- 
tory spirits. His story was not an uncom- 
mon one, and may be narrated in a very few 
words. He was a working man, of course, 
with a good wife, and a daughter whom he 
idolized. This daughter, to his grief and 
despair, had left her home, and it was, the 
father said, a gentleman, who had brought 
the shame upon them. The man was very 
eloquent in his description of the monstrous 
wrong. He did not know the name or the 
whereabouts of the villain who had inflicted 
it, and said that if he could find him he 
would strike him dead at his feet. Mr. 
Bartholomew was too wise to prevent the 
father from speaking, although he strongly 
disapproved of the intrusion of this private 


Even in our little club here, | 


matter into the club business; but he saw 
that it had been pre-arranged, and was 
intended to influence the election in favour 
of Kingsley. As a prudent general, there- 
fore, he propose the adjournment of the 
meeting, which broke up in some slight con- 
fusion. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THIS meeting led to important results. It 
is by small and apparently trivial matters 
that the main issues of life are determined. 
A fall of rain, the plucking of a flower, the 
accidental turning to the right or the left— 
any one of these trifling incidents is suffi- 
cient to stamp the future with an indelible 
impress. 

Parkinson was the name of the man 
whose daughter had been tempted from her 
home by the false wooing of a man in a 
superior station of life to her own; the 
daughter’s name was Mary. ‘The disclosure 
of this private wrong proved to be the most 
exciting incident in the proceedings of the 
Wilberforce Club on the night of the pro- 
posed election, and after the meeting broke 
up the grievance formed the subject of ani- 
mated discussion all around the neighbour- 
hood. To feel and express sympathy for 
the father was humanly natural, but here 
and there this sympathy was expressed in 
an unreasoning and dangerous manner, and 
served as a peg—as was attempted at the 
Wilberforce—upon which to hang an ominous 
string of hardships as between class and 
class. Dr. Perriera, who had remained a firm 
| and faithful friend to Nansie and her family, 
| had just listened to certain outpourings of 
| this nature mouthed by a trenchant dema- 
| gogue to a small band of working men and 
‘lads, among whom, also, was Mr. Loveday. 
These two more intelligent of the audience 
| walked away together. 

“Tt is remarkable,”’ said Dr. Perriera, ‘ to 
| note the blindness of these ignorant orators 
| to palpable facts. The way in which Mary 

Parkinson was brought up was enough to 
ruin any girl. A father at work all day, 
and spending his nights at the Wilberforce 
Club. A mother, dying when her daughter 
was twelve years of age, and leaving as a 
| legacy to her child a recollection of frivolities. 
This was one of the reasons, perhaps the 
| principal one, why Parkinson spent nearly 
all his leisure time away from his home. 
His wife had no notion of domestic duties, 
was a bad cook, and either would not or 
could not make his home attractive to him. 
| Parkinson is a good and skilful workman, 
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has never been ill a week in his life, has 
never been out of employment. This is an 
unusual record, but it has not benefited him. 
When his wife was alive, she and he between 
them spent every penny of his earnings ; 
she was fond of incongruous colour in her 
dress, fond of mock jewellery, fond of aping 
the foolish fashions of her betters. She was 
fond of worse things—of music halls and 
their brutalising vulgarity. I am well aware 
that it is absolutely necessary to provide 
amusement for the people, without it life 
would be unendurable; but I have always 
been of the opinion, and experience has con- 
firmed it, that amusement in a worse form 
than that provided by the music hall could 
scarcely be devised. I speak of the enter- 
tainments as a whole. There are portions 
of them which are innocently amusing and 
healthful, but the most popular features are 
those which the exponents of coarseness and 
vulgarity provide. I had some opportunity 
of studying Mrs. Parkinson’s character, and 
I know that it was this coarser element of 
the entertainments that attracted her. I fre- 
quently heard her singing verses of songs 
which I regret to say were and are popular, 
and the true meaning of which is an offence 
to decency. The mischief is that this moral 
poison is at the bottom of the cup, but it is 
well known to be there by everybody who 
partakes of it ; and even when it is so cleverly 
veiled that it can only be conveyed by a 
motion or a gesture, this form of expression 
is carried away by the audience and used 
by them when they sing the song in pri- 
vate. It is to Parkinson’s credit that he 
referred the Wilberforce Club to the music 

I, but it is not to his credit that he left 
the entire social education and recreation of 
his daughter to one so unfitted for these 
duties as his wife. I would not make life 
too serious, but I refuse to excuse any per- 
son who ignores its responsibility. Parkinson 
allowed his wife to take their little Mary to 
the music halls and to implant in her nature 
a foundation of frivolity which has borne 
bad fruit ; it could not be hoped that it would 
bear good.” 

“I agree entirely with you,” said Mr. 
Loveday, “and if I take the matter more 
closely to heart it is because of the affection 
which our Hester bears for the poor girl. 
Mary is bright and attractive, and has many 
good qualities.” 

“Good qualities which needed home train- 
ing,” said Dr. Perriera, “and which should not 
have been allowed to run wild. Bright and 
attractive! Frequently a misfortune when 











the early education has been bad. I will 
finish my argument. The orator to whom 
we have just listened is one of an unreason- 
ing class who takes into account only the 
faults and errors of one side of his case. 
That side, in his view, is thoroughly black ; 
the other side is thoroughly white. Fair- 
minded men are bound to take into con- 
sideration both cause and effect, and men 
incapable of doing this are not fitted to lead. 
I am sorry that Mr. Bartholomew has re- 
signed the presidency of the Wilberforce ; in 
addition to being a man of sound advanced 
opinions, he was a restraining force. Do 
you think Kingsley Manners fit for the 
position ?” 

“T do not,” replied Mr. Loveday firmly, 
“and I have done all I could to dissuade 
him from standing for office. At times I 
thought I was succeeding, but some kind of 
outside influence has always thwarted me. 
‘A man must follow his star,’ he said, and 
has said it, I believe, with but a vague idea 
of his meaning.” 

“There are members of the Wilberforce,” 
said Dr. Perriera, ‘“ who want to use Kings- 
ley Manners as a tool, and he, with his 
amiable nature, might easily be led into a 
false position. His true friends must save 
him from this danger, if possible.” 

“The difficulty is to find a way,” observed 
Mr. Loveday. 

As he made this remark a hand was laid 
upon his arm, and turning, he saw Nansie. 
From her face the beauty of youth had not 
fled ; sorrow and trial had left their traces 
there, but her brave spirit and cheerful en- 
durance of long hours of toil had so chas- 
tened her that no one could be long in her 
peecire without being made to feel that 

ere was one in whom the highest attributes 
of fortitude, faith, and duty’s performance, 
were manifest. The time was within a few 
minutes to eleven, and Mr. Loveday was 
surprised to see her out at that hour of the 
night. 

“Do you know where Kingsley is ?” she 
asked. 

“No,” replied Mr. Loveday. 
at home ?” 

“He has not returned yet,” said Nansie, 
“and I am anxious about him.” 

“TJ will find him for you,” said Mr. Love- 
day. “He will come home at once when he 
hears you are uneasy about him.” 

“Yes, I know he will do that. I should 
like to see him myself, to explain—” 

“Nansie,” cried Mr. Loveday, as she 
paused. “something is troubling you.” 


“Ts he not 
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“Yes,” she answered frankly ; “I cannot 
tell you what it is—I do not think I 
ought.” 

“Where is Hester ?” 

“ At home, alone. She will not go to bed 
until her father returns.” 

“But you, Nansie, are you not going 
back ?” 

“No; I have something to do that will 
keep me out late. That is what I wished to 
see Kingsley for—to explain it to him. 
Tell him I may not be home till the morn- 
ing, and that Hester is waiting for him. He 
is not to worry himself; everything is right.” 

“There goes a true woman,” said Dr. 
Perriera, looking after her, “upon an errand 
of mercy and goodness.” 

“Do you know what it is?” asked Mr. 
Loveday. 

“No, nor can I guess, but I would stake 
my life that it is as I say, and that you 
believe as I do, notwithstanding that we are 
both in the dark.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Loveday. 
“Dr. Perriera, misfortune sometimes proves a 
blessing. It has been so to me. Had I 
been rich and prosperous I doubt whether it 
would have been given to me to know the 
perfect sweetness and beauty to be found in 
common lives.” 

“Tt is the fashion to call them common 
lives,” responded Dr. Perriera, “ though here 
and there is a life which an angel would be 
proud to live.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Some three months after this night a 
gentleman was sitting with a friend in a 
well-appointed house in Harley Street. The 
host was a man in the prime of life, his 
name Hollingworth; the guest was his 
elder in years, his name Manners —none 
other 'than the once great contractor—Mr. 
Valentine Manners, Kingsley’s father. They 
had dined, and were sitting over their claret. 

Mr. Valentine Manners had long since 
retired from business. For many years he 





| 


Mr. Hollingworth and his guest had dis- 
cussed many matters, the most important of 
which was a proposed marriage between Mr. 
Hollingworth’s only daughter, Beatrice, and’ 
Mark Inglefield, the~rich contractor’s heir. 
The girl was barely twenty, Mark Inglefield 
nearly fifty; but these disparities are not. 
uncommon in matrimonial unions in which 
money and not love is the principal factor. 
Mr. Hollingworth had only one other child, 
a son of twenty-six, who had just beer 
elected a member of the House of Commons. 
The conversation of the two gentlemen was 
interrupted by the announcement of a ser- 
vant that a man wished to see Mr. Holling- 
worth. 

The tone of the servant when he uttered 
the words “a man” was a sufficient indica- 
tion of his opinion of the visitor’s standing. 
Mr. Hollingworth accepted his servant's: 
opinion. 

“Did you say I was busy ?” 

“T told him so, sir, and that you could 
not be disturbed.” 

“Well?” 

“He said he must see you, sir, and that 
he would come every day and night till he 
did.” 

Mr. Hollingworth groaned. 

“Did he give you his name ?” 

“Yes, sir, and said you would know it. 
Mr. Parkinson—a stone-mason, he said he 
was,” 

“ Parkinson—Parkinson! I do not know 
the man, and I have not been engaged in 
building. More in your way, Mr. Manners.” 

His guest nodded, but made no remark; 
there was nothing in the incident to interest 
him. 

“He has been here several times this 
week, sir,” said the servant. 

“T remember now hearing of it, and I left 
instructions that he was to put his business 
with me in writing.” 

“He paid no attention to that, sir, but 
kept on calling.” 

“Well, we must get rid of him somehow. 


had travelled the world in search of some-|A stone-mason, eh? Parkinson—the very 


thing—he knew not what—he had lost, and 
had returned home without finding it. Part 
of the time his nephew, Mark Inglefield, 
who was to be his heir, had travelled with 
him, but the younger man had made periodi- 
eal visits to England upon his uncle’s pri- 
vate affairs, of which he had the practical 
management. A fortune so vast as Mr. 


Valentine Manners had amassed was in itself 
a business, the care of which occupied a great 
deal of time. 








name for a stone-mason. My boy Dick 
carried his election on the working man’s 
interests. A popular cry ; we are becoming 
very radical. Show Mr. Parkinson up. You 
have no objection, Mr. Manners ?” 

“ None at all.” 

The servant retired, and returned, usher- 
ing in Mr. Parkinson. Mr. Hollingworth 
cast a keen glance at his visitor, and saw 
that he was to all appearance a respectable 
working man. 
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You wish to see me?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Parkinson in a re- 
spectful tone, and yet with something of 
defiance. He had repaid Mr. Hollingworth’s 
keen glance with interest. He was calmer 
now than when he had recounted his wrongs 
at the meeting of the Wilberforce Club, but 
although he was holding himself in check he 
was quite as much in earnest. 

“Tt seems that a personal interview was 
imperative.” 

“Tt was, sir.” 

“Well, I am not disinclined to listen to 
you. Anything respecting politics? My 
son, Mr. Richard Hollingworth, has lately 
been returned to Parliament in the interests 
of the working man, as I dare say you 
know.” 

“Yes, sir, I know it. That is how I 
found you out, though I expected to see an 
older gentleman than you.” 





Mr. Hollingworth smiled. ‘You may do 
that in the course of years if I live. Your | 
expectation is an inexplicable one, however, | 
and as strange as your expression that you | 
have found me out. Almost a crime,” he | 
continued, still with the smile on his face, 
“to be found out in these days. You have 
come, then, upon political business ?” 

*“* No, sir; I have come upon private busi- 
ness.” 

“Upon private business! A singular time 
to introduce it. As singular as the question, 
What private business can there be between 
you and me, who are perfect strangers to 
each other ?” 

“There is private business between us, sir, 
of a vital nature. You will understand if 
you will listen to me, as you said you 
would.” 

“Will you be long ?” 

f I will try not to be, but there’s a tale to 
tell.” 

“Tell it, my friend, as briefly as you can. 
Will you wait?” he asked, turning to his 
guest, “or shall we resume our conversation 
to-morrow ?” 

“T will wait,” replied Mr. Manners, “ un- 
less you wish to hear this person in private.” 

*“T have no such wish.” 

“T think it will be better, sir,” said Mr. 
Parkinson, “that we shall speak without 
witnesses,” 

“Let me be the judge of that,” said Mr. 
Hollingworth warmly. ‘“ You have chosen 
to intrude upon me at an untimely hour, and 
if you have anything to say of which you 
are ashamed, you have only yourself to 
blame for the publicity.” 











“ The shame’s on your side, not on mine,” 
retorted Mr. Parkinson, speaking as warmly 
as Mr. Hollingworth had done, “and the 
blame rests with you and yours.” 

Mr. Hollingworth’s hand, at this retort, 
was extended towards the bell, and but for 
the last two words uttered by his visitor he 
would have ordered him to the door. He 
sank back in his chair, and with some stern- 
ness desired Mr. Parkinson to proceed. 

“Tam, as you may see, sir, a working man, 
and havebeenso all my life. I live Whitechapel 
way, and this is my full name and address.” 
He placed an envelope on the table. “Iam 
a widower with one child, a daughter, just 
eighteen years of age. My wife died eight 
years ago, and I brought up my girl as well 
as I could. She is good-looking, worse luck! 
and can read and write. There has never 
been anything against me; I owe no mana 
penny, and my character in my line is as 
good as yours or any gentleman’s in his.” 

*T don’t see how all this affects me,” said 
Mr. Hollingworth, with an assumption of 
weariness. ‘Cannot you spare me further 
details ?” 

“T must tell my story my own way, sir, 
and you will soon see how it affects you.” 

“Go on, then, if it must be so.” 

“Tf we had been let alone, my girl and 
me, there would have been no occasion for 
me to be here now; but we were not let 
alone, to live our lives our own way. We 
were interfered with by a gentleman.” 

“Come, come, my friend,” said Mr. Hol- 
lingworth, “ this is mere clap-trap.” 

“ Not a bit of clap-trap about it, sir. Hard, 
bitter truth ; that’s what it is. According 
to the order of things, my girl would have 
married one of my sort, one of her own— 
there were plenty after her, but she wouldn’t 
look at ‘em—and would have had her 
regular ups and downs, and gone through 
life respectable.” 

“Oh,” remarked Mr. Hollingworth flip- 
pantly, “she has spoilt her chance of that!” 

“It’s been spoilt for her, sir. When and 
where she met this gentleman of hers I’ve 
no means of saying ; she’s as close as wax ; 
and it is only by a trick—a just trick that a 
father has a right to use—that I’ve come to 
some knowledge of things. But I'll tell my 
story straight, and won't run ahead more 
than I can help. It’s months ago now since 
my girl run away from me, and left never a 
word behind her that I could find her by.” 

“In the name of all that’s reasonable,” 
exclaimed Mr. Hollingworth, “ you have not 
come to me to find her for you ?” 
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“No, sir; that’s not my business here. 


My girl was found and saved by an 
angel.” 

“A veritable angel ?” asked Mr. Holling- 
worth. He was nettled by the tone and 
attitude of the man, and was disposed to re- 
sent these signs by a lightness of manner in 
his reception of the uninvited confidence that 
was being reposed in him. 

“What do you mean by veritable ?” de- 
manded Mr. Parkinson ; and quickly himself 
answered his own question. 


“Oh! I know; | 


a kind of mockery of me! The angel I mean | 


is a woman with a name which I'll give you 
if you like.” 

“Tt’s a matter of perfect indifference to 
me, my good man.” 

“Tl give it you, then. There are not 
many like her, and as I come here alone, 


thing happened,’ as I do of how the story 
you are telling can possibly affect me.” 
“A little more patience, sir, and it will be 


clear to you. The usual thing is, that the 
man who wronged my child deserted her.” 

“ Ah!” 

“She was left pretty well shipwrecked in 
this big city of cruelty. Where should she 
turn to? Where do they all turn to in their 
thoughts? To the home they have brought 
disgrace upon; to the father and mother 
whose hearts they have broken. But my 
girl was afraid to come to me. She had 
somehow heard that I had sworn she 
should never cross my threshold again ; that 


| | had sworn to strike her down dead if she 


ever came before me again. So she hid her- 
self and her shame, and fell into a fever, and 


| was close to the death I had sworn against 


unsupported by evidence or witnesses, you | 


might, when I’ve done, like to find out for 
yourself whether I’m speaking the truth. 
That would be only fair. The good angel 


who found and saved my Mary is Mrs. Man- | 


ners, who is something more than loved— | 


she’s worshipped by every one who knows 
her.” 

When Mr. Parkinson uttered the name of 
Manners Mr. Hollingworth started, and 
glanced at his visitor, but the great con- | 
tractor made no movement. 

“Your daughter being found and saved,” 


| 


| Hester Manners. 


her. I knew nothing of it ; the news didn’t 
reach my ears, but it reached the ears of the 
angel woman I spoke of, Mrs. Manners. The 
way of it was that, thinking she hadn’t many 
hours to live, my girl wrote a letter to one 
whom she loved and honoured, a girl of her 
own age, sweet, and loving, and good, Miss 
‘Dear Hester,’ my girl 
wrote, ‘come to me, if only for a minute, 
and give me one kind look before I die. 
Heaven will reward you for it.’ There was 
|'more in the letter that I won’t trouble you 
with. Miss Hester, as was right and proper, 


said Mr. Hollingworth, “ “there is a pleasant showed her mother the letter, and her 


ending of your story.” 
“Not at all, sir. There’s been a wrong 


mother, as was right and proper, said, ‘ My 
dear, J will go and see the poor girl.’ 


done that must be righted; and before we Heaven bless her for her merciful act all the 


come to the way of that there’s more to say. | days of her life! 


She is poorer than I am 


When my girl ran away from her home I | | by a long way, and has had such a battle to 
was for a long time fairly mad, and was fight as few women have, and has fought it 
ready to strike ‘both him and her dead at my | in a way that no other woman could. I 


feet if I had the chance. 


against her as against him, and if I’d known | man; 
what I know now there would have been a | her telling me of it; no, air’ 
case in the papers, and the boysin the streets her ways, 
screaming out the news. But I couldn’t dis-| much of lately. 
cover who the man was; all that reached| my duty, though I’ve 


I was as bitter | have been pretty much of a careless, selfish 


I can see that now; not through 
but through 
somehow, that I’ve seen so 
Ive been neglectful of 


led an_ honest 


me was through hearsay from one of her girl | life, which is about the best that can be said 


companions, who had happened to see her | 
in the company of a man they called a gen- | 
tleman. They didn’t know who he was any | 
more than I did ; and when I made up my | 
mind that my ‘irl had been brought to. 
shame, I swore that she should never darken | 
my doors again. A good many weeks passed | 
by, and my feelings against my girl got | 
harder instead of softer ; and then, sir, the | 
usual thing happened.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Hollingworth, 


“as little of what you mean by ‘the usual | went away she promised to go again, and 


about me, but I’m a different man now 
| through her, a different and a better man, I 
| hope, than I've ever been 3 and if I could 
serve her by suffering any pain that a man 
can suffer, I'd do it gladly, and thank the 
chance. It was late at night when Miss 
Hester gave her the letter from my poor girl, 
/and her husband wasn’t at home, but she 
went straight on her errand of mercy, and 
remained with my child, nursing and attend- 
ing to her till daylight came ; and when she 
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she did, day after day, night after night, 
taking her sewing with her, for the minutes 
were precious, and bread for her family had 
to be earnt. This went on, sir, for some 
time in secret without me ever knowing it, 
until my Mary was snatched from death’s 
door by this bright angel. Then, sir, she 
began to speak to me of my child ; how she 
did it I can’t remember, try my hardest ; 
there was nothing sudden, no news all at 
once that my Mary had been almost dying 
and nursed back to life by her ; she softened 
my heart gradually in a cunning and beau- 
tiful way, bringing Miss Hester with her to 
my rooms, and making me feel, as the dear 
young lady moved about doing this and that 
for me, how happy I might be once more if 
I could see my child doing as she was doing. 
Mrs. Manners’ heart is not only a heart of 
love and mercy, it is a heart of wisdom, and 
when she had well prepared me, and had 


led up to it so that I couldn’t have refused | 


to do the hardest task she set me, then, sir, 
it was that she told me all that had happened 
to my Mary, and told me, in her loving, gentle 
voice, that it was my duty to open my arms to 
the child who had been led into wrong through 
her own innocence and helplessness, and per- 





haps through my own neglect. She didn’t put | 


this last thought into my mind; it came 
there out of my own sorrow and self-re- 
proach, but it was Mrs. Manners who planted 
the seed. I took my girl home, hoping and 
believing that everything would be right, 
and resolved, too, to do all I could to make 
’em right. But the contrary has happened, 
and another disgrace that none of us but my 
Mary knew is threatening me now. The 
companions she used to associate with won’t 
have anything to say to her. The poor can 
be hard, sir, as well as the rich—I’ve found 
that out; can be hard and unjust and merci- 
less. Perhaps it was my Mary’s own fault. 
She went away a merry, chattering magpie, 
singing and laughing and chirruping like a 
cricket. She came back quiet and melan- 
choly, and moves about as though she wanted 
to die. The only woman friends she has are 
Miss Hester and her mother ; she’s faithful 
and loving to them, but often when they are 
gone I find her crying to herself fit to break 
her heart. Now, sir, as was natural, I tried 
to get out of her the name of the man who 
has brought this ruin and shame upon us, 
but never a word would she let slip, even to 
them who proved themselves better friends 
to her than I was. Seeing she was so quiet 
and shy, I looked out for letters ; none came, 
and if she wrote any she has kept it secret 








from me. Now, sir, with the new disgrace 
threatening us that only a few days ago came 
to my knowledge, I was more determined 
than ever to find out the man who must do 
her justice. I had never pryed into the 
little box of clothes she brought home with 
her, and that she kept always locked in her 
bedroom, but I thought myself now justified 
in opening it unknown to her. It wasn’t 
difficult ; it is a cheap, common box, and 
almost any key the size of the lock would 
open it. I found no letters there, but a por- 
trait, with a name at the back in my girl’s 
writing. I went to her straight, and told 
her what I had done. ‘Is this the man?’ I 
asked her. She said, ‘ Yes,’ in a whisper. 
‘Did he give it to you himself?’ I asked. 
‘No,’ she answered, ‘I took it without his 
knowing, and he doesn’t know now that I’ve 
got it.’ That shows the wickedness and art- 
fulness of the villain—I beg your pardon, sir, 
for letting the right word slip.” 

“Why beg my pardon?” asked Mr. Hol- 
lingworth coldly. 

“Can't you guess what I’m coming to, 
sir?” 

‘Indeed I cannot, and I may add that up 
to this point, although I sympathise with 
you in your trouble, and wish it were in my 
power to relieve you, I have not the remotest 
idea why you have inflicted your story upon 
me.” 

“Ts that true ?” 

* As this is the last time you will have the 
opportunity of speaking to me, I forgive the 
impertinence. It is quite true.” 

“But you sympathise with me, you 
say 9 ” 

“T have said so. You are yourself aware 
that your unhappy story is one which many 
poor fathers can relate, but that does not 
render it less detestable. You seem to be 
mistaken in me, my friend. You present 
yourself here to me, and plainly, although 
not in the exact words, you say, ‘I am a 
working man, and therefore an honest man. 
You are a gentleman, and therefore a scoun- 
drel. I credit myself with virtue; I credit 
you with vice. 1 am a worthy member of 
society ; you are an infamous one.’” And 
now Mr. Hollingworth spoke with real dig- 
nity. “You are absolutely and fatally in 
error. The pernicious views you have in 
effect expressed are, I am well aware, shared 
by many of your class. They are erroneous 
views. Among the class I may be supposed 
to represent are a number of very worthy 
and honest persons who are really earnest in 
their desire and endeavours to set right what 
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is wrong in society. I believe myself to be 
one of these persons ; I believe my son to be 
another ; and it is you and such as you who 
throw obstacles in the way. There is some- 
thing too much of this parade of exceptional 
virtues on the part of such demagogues as 
yourself. Have I made myself clear to 
you ?” 

“ Quite clear, sir,” replied Mr. Parkinson, 
frankly and respectfully. He had listened 
with eager attention and interest to Mr. 
Hollingworth, from whose speech he seemed 
to derive satisfaction. ‘And I am free to 
admit that there is some truth in what you 
have said.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Mr. Hollingworth, 


letting his earnest mood slip from him. | 


“Perhaps you are as free to admit that even 
among the humbler classes such wrongs are 
done as you have come here to descant 
upon.” 

“T admit it, sir; but each wrong must 


be treated on its own special ground. Had | 


@ poor man betrayed my child, I should 
have gone to him as I now come to you.” 

“This is beyond endurance——” 

** No, sir,” interposed Mr. Parkinson, “do 
not summon your servants until you hear 
what name is written on the back of the 
portrait I found in my poor girl’s box.” 

“ Let me hear it then without any further 
beating about the bush.” 

“It is that of your son, Mr. Richard Hol- 
lingworth !” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Mr. HoLuincwortH fell back in his chair, 
shocked and horrified, and a panorama of 
years of deceit crossed his mind. If what 
this man said was true, he had undoubted 
justice on his side. If what this man said 
was true, the son in whose honour and rec- 
titude the father had implicitly believed, had 
lived a life of treachery, had secretly lived 
the infamous life, and had successfully con- 
cealed the knowledge from those who held 
him dear. 

“When I read the name on the pic- 
ture,” said Mr. Parkinson, “it did not en- 
lighten me, and as my daughter, after her 
first admission, obstinately refused to give 
me further particulars of her betrayer, I 
should have remained in the dark but for 
one circumstance. I belong to a working 
man’s club, the Wilberforce, which is in some 
sense a political club, as all such clubs are 
more or less. For weeks before my dis- 
covery of the portrait I had not visited the 
club, having no heart to mix in its affairs, 





but it happened that I strolled into the club 
room on the night the portrait fell into my 
hands. Political matters are freely discussed 
| there, and the effect of every fresh election 
/is commented upon. The evening papers 
contained the result of the election which 
has made your son a member of Parliament, 
and then it was that I saw his name in 
print. I took counsel with certain friends 
upon whose judgment I can rely, and their 
advice was that I should come direct to you. 
I have done so, and you will now know 
| Whether I was justified in seeking this in- 
| terview.” 

He paused, and it was only after a long 
silence that Mr. Hollingworth said, 

“Quite justified” Mr. Parkinson bent 
|his head and waited. When Mr. Holling- 
| worth spoke again it was in a constrained 
voice. “I should have preferred that your 
| disclosure should have been made to me pri- 
| vately.” 

“T wished it, sir,” interrupted Mr. Parkin- 
son. 
| “Yes; I forgot. The fault was mine.” He 
| looked at Mr. Manners, but the contractor’s 

eyes were averted. Not by word or motion 
_had he denoted that he had been an inte- 
_ rested listener to what had passed. “ Nothing 
can be decided in the absence of my son, and 
you must not suppose that I shall condemn 
him unheard. What reparation can be 
made ” He could not finish the sen- 
tence; his agitation was so great that he 
scarcely knew what he was saying. 

“You would not think of offering us 
money,” said Mr. Parkinson, in a tone of 
deep sternness. 

“No, no, of course not. And yet but 
I can say no more at present. Have you 
the portrait with you ?” 

“Yes, I brought it, expecting you to ask 
to see it.” 

He handed it to Mr. Hollingworth, who, 
the moment he saw it, gave utterance to a 
ery of joyful surprise. It was the cry of a 
man who had been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly released from unendurable torture. 

“You are not mistaken?” he exclaimed. 
“This is the picture you found in your 
daughter’s box ¢” 

“It is,” replied Mr. Parkinson, gazing 
suspiciously at Mr. Hollingworth. “Your 
son’s name is written on the back.” 

“T see it, in your daughter’s handwriting.” 
Mr. Parkinson could not understand the 
meaning of another strange expression in 
Mr. Hollingworth’s face as that gentleman 
raised his eyes from the picture and partly 
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turned to the contractor. ‘‘ You are satisfied I have watched the faces of you gentlemen, 

that this is the portrait of the—the gentle- and I believe you know who this person is. 

man who has wronged your daughter?” I may be mistaken in this belief, as I am in 
“She told me it was, and I am satisfied.” | the other, according to you. Will you tell 
“You lift a weight ‘from my heart. Mr. | me if I am right or wrong ?” 

Parkinson, this is not the portrait of my son, | Mr. Hollingworth made a deprecatory 

nor of any member of my family.” motion with his hand which the injured 
“T’ll not take your word for it,” cried Mr. | | father construed into a refusal. Mr. Man- 

Parkinson, taking, with some roughness, the | ners was motionless. 





picture from Mr. ‘Hollingworth. “« Tell me,| “Very well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Parkin- 
sir, you,” he said, addressing Mr. Manners, | son, with a gesture, half. despairing, half- 
“whether he speaks the truth.” | scornful, “I w ill take your silence for what 


Before Mr. Hollingworth could prevent | it is worth. But listen to me. There appears 
him he thrust the picture into Mr. Manners’ | to be a double villainy in this affair, and it 
hand, who, gazing upon it, recognised the | shall be brought to light. In my daughter’s 
likeness of his nephew, Mark Inglefield. | belief, the name of the man who betrayed 
Mr. Manners and Mr. Hollingworth ex- | her is Richard Hollingworth; and if your 
changed meaning glances. | son’s name has been so used it has been used 

“My friend speaks truly,” said Mr. Man- | for a vile purpose, and your honour is con- 
ners, “and you might have believed him | cerned as well as my own—if you will excuse 

without appealing to me. This is not his | a common working man for speaking of his 


son.” honour.” 
‘“‘ What infamous plot is here ?” cried Mr. ‘Nay, nay, Mr. Parkinson,” said Mr. Hol- 

Pp. y: 
Parkinson. lingworth gently, “surely you will not do 


? 


‘None of our making, Mr. Parkinson,” | me a further injustice !” 
said Mr. Hollingworth. ‘ With all my heart | “Tt is far from my wish, sir, but it is 
I sympathise with you.” natural—perhaps you will admit it—that 
“T want none of yoursympathy,” said Mr. | words should escape me for which I ought 
Parkinson, “I want justice, and I will have | not to be held strictly accountable. Again I 
it. Whoever this man is, I will drag him | ask your pardon. You have met me fairly, 
into the light.” In his passion he turned | and I thank you for it. That is all, I think.” 
from one to the other with furious looks. “Good-night, Mr. Parkinson,” said Mr. 
“You cannot blame the innocent,” said | Hollingworth, holding out his hand. “There 
Mr. Hollingworth, pointing to a picture on | are reasons why I should say nothing further 
the wall. ‘That is my son, Mr. Parkinson. | at present. I will make a point of calling 
You can trace no resemblance between the | upon you and your daughter, with my son, 
portraits.” if you will permit me. And if I can in any 
“No, they are not the same man. What | way befriend you , 
is the meaning of this mystery? It shall| “You can in one way,” interrupted Mr. 
not remain a mystery long—lI swear it.” Parkinson, “and in one way only ; by help- 
“Ts there any reason why this interview | ing me unmask this villain and bringing him 
should be prolonged ?” said Mr. Hollingworth. | to justice, He has ruined my daughter's 
“Tf you doubt my word, and that of my | life, and I will ruin his if it is in my power 
friend, you can set your doubt at rest by | —ay, I will, though it cost me the last drop 
looking at the illustrated papers this week, | of my blood. Good-night, sir.” 
in which the portrait of my son, a newly-| He turned to go, but stopped at the in- 
elected Member of Parliament, will appear. | stance of Mr. Manners. 
It would be the height of folly on my partto| ‘“Onemoment,”said that gentleman; “your 
attempt to deceive you. I make this pro-| visit here is at an end, and mine is nearly 
mise to you, Mr. Parkinson. If you prove | so. Would you have any objection to waiting 
the portrait to be that of my son—who is as | for me below for two or three minutes ¢ I 
dear to me as your daughter is to you—and | wish to speak privately with you.’ 
if he has done your child wrong, he shall; “Will it serve any good purpose?” de- 
make her the only reparation in the power | manded Mr. Parkinson. 








of an honourable man.’ “Tt may,” replied Mr. Manners. There 
“T hold you to your word, sir,” said Mr. | are other wrongs than yours.’ 

Parkinson, “and if I have been mistaken, I; “Idon'’t dispute it. But I am concerned 

ask your pardon. There is, however, some- | only in my own. Excuse me for speaking 

thing more for me to say. I am not blind ; | roughly.” 
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“T excuse you readily, and may perhaps | 


have cause to be grateful to you. Other 
persons whom you honour may also have 
cause to be grateful that what you had to 


say to this gentleman was said in my pre-| 


sence. Let this assurance content you, and 
give me the favour of your company when 
you leave this house.” 

“Tl do so, sir. I seem to be struggling 
in a net. A little mystery more or less 
won’t matter much.” 

With a rough bow, in which there was 


some native grace of manner which well be-| 
came him in his grief and perplexity, he left 


the room, The two gentlemen, being alone, 
waited each for the other to speak ; but the 
silence was soon broken. 

“The man’s tale is true,” said Mr. Holling- 
worth ; “of that there can be no doubt. But 


I wil! not rashly commit myself to what may | 
It remains for your. 
nephew, Mr. Inglefield, to clear himself from — 


be an act of injustice. 


the foul charge. If he cannot do so, he has 
played the part of an infamous scoundrel in 
the use he has made of my son’s name ; it is 
conduct which cannot be forgiven. Why, 
he might have ruined my lad only at the 
very outset of his public career! If you were 
in my place, with an only son, upon whom 
all your hopes were set—for, although he 


has a sister, a girl counts for very little— | 


would you overlook an act so base ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Manners. A sharp 
pang had passed through him at Mr. Hol- 
lingworth’s reference to an only son. He 
thought of Kingsley, with his bright, inge- 
nuous face, with his eager voice and simple, 
loving ways, with his clear ideas of duty and 
honour. Yes, even duty, which in the years 
that were gone, he had accused Kingsley of 
forgetting and neglecting, crept into his 
mind side by side with honour. A rash act 
to marry without a father’s consent, against 
a father’s wishes, but Kingsley was ever rash 
and impulsive, but never in a dishonourable 


direction—never! And the step being taken, | 


he did not flinch from its consequences. He 
had thrown in his hard fortune with the 
woman to whom he had pledged his faith, 


and had not for one instant wavered in the | 


course he had believed it was right to follow. 
Would his nephew, Mark Inglefield, have 
stood so unflinchingly firm; would he have 


withstood temptation as Kingsley had done? | 


Mentally he surveyed the two men, and a 
sound like a groan escaped his lips. 

“Have I pained you by my decision ?” 
asked Mr. fi 
tone. 


ollingworth in a solicitous 
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“No; itis just. My thoughts were upon 
another matter.” 

The sadness of his voice impressed Mr. 
Hollingworth, and he remembered that Mr. 
Manners had an only son, whom he had cast 
off for disobedience. This remembrance 
came to him now with strange significance. 
Mr. Parkinson had mentioned the name of 
Mrs. Manners, and had described her as an 
angel of goodness. Was it possible that some 
close relation existed between these two who 
bore the same name ? 

“You had a son,” he ventured to say. 

“Yes, I had a son,” said Mr. Manners, 
“who disappointed and disobeyed me.” 

“Children have no appreciation of the 


| Sacrifices parents make for them. I am sorry 


for you; I should not have spoken of him 
but for a reference made by the man who 
has just left us.” 

“Yes; he spoke of a Mrs. Manners. The 
name is not a common one, and it may 
be ” He broke off here. “Mr. Hol- 
lingworth, it is not correct for me to say 

that my son disobeyed me, and you must 
not suppose that he was guilty of a dis- 
honourable action. He was incapable of it.” 

“Ts he living still?” asked Mr. Holling- 
worth, laying his hand sympathisingly on 
his guest’s shoulder. 

“T do not know. I have heard nothing 
| of him for years. We will not pursue the 
subject ; it is too painful, and I am waited 
for below. With respect to Mr. Inglefield 
your best course will be to see or write to 
him. There need be no disguise. I myself 
shall speak to him, and shall mention names 
plainly.” 

“T will write to him to-night; he must 
know at once that his visits here are at an 
end unless he has been maligned.” 

Mr. Manners found Mr. Parkinson waiting 
for him in the street. 

“T could not stop in the house,” he said, 
“there is something about it that suffocates 
me.” 

“JT intended to ask you to walk with me 
to mine,” said Mr. Manners. 

“JT will walk with you, but I refuse to 
enter it,” rejoined Mr. Parkinson roughly. 
“You are, of course, a rich man.” 

“Yes, I am rich.” 

“T am poor, and I will keep my place. It 
would be better for all of us if every man 
did the same. We can talk in the streets. 
| It will serve some good purpose, you said. 

I ask nothing for myself, mind, nothing but 
justice.” 


“In the sad story you have told,” said 
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Mr. Manners, “you spoke of a woman who 
was kind to your daughter.” 

“T did, and what I said of her is true. 
She is an angel of goodness, and she saved 
my daughter body and soul. See here, sir. 
I am not a church-going man, and I hate 
sanctimonious people, but I am not a heathen 
either. There’s some kind of a Power that 
made the world and sent us into it for some 
purpose. I often wonder what, when I think 
of things. And there’s a Hereafter, and I’m 
glad to know it. I'll tell you why I’m glad. 
Because, if that scoundrel that ruined my 
daughter escapes his punishment here—and 
I'll do my best that he shan’t—but if he does 





throat if he stood before me now and I knew 
it. Likewise the name of the angel woman 
who saved her, and who'd stand by her, I'll 
take my oath on it, if all the rest of the 
world was hounding her and throwing mud 
at her. Likely as not you're a friend of the 
scoundrel that’s brought this upon us. I saw 
something in your face that makes me sure 
now he’s not a stranger to you. He wasa 
gentleman, so-called; you're another. I’ve 
only got your word for it that the talk you're 
having with me is for a good purpose. It 
may be fora bad one. I’ve no call to trust 
you that I can see. Give me a reason.” 

“T find no fault with you for your sus- 


escape it here, he'll meet it there! That’s a | picion of me. My name is Manners.” 


satisfaction to me, and the thought of it will 
make me religious. 
Sunday.” 


“Oh! And is the woman I'd die to serve 


Tll go to church next | a connection of yours?” 


“She may be. It is to ascertain whether 


“My object in speaking to you now,” said | she is that I am questioning you now.” 


Mr. Manners, “is to obtain information of 
Mrs. Manners. I gathered from what you 
said that she is poor.” 

“ Very r,” said Mr. Parkinson, “and 
that stands to her credit here, and ‘Il stand 
to her credit in the next world—if there’s 
any justice there.” 

“In what way does it stand to her 
credit ?” 

Mr. Parkinson stopped suddenly to look 
at Mr. Manners’ face, upon which the light 
of a street lamp was shining. 

“You are asking close questions,” he said, 
“ and I’m getting suspicious of people.” 

“You are suspicious of me ?” 

“ Put it as you like. You don’t know me, 
and never heard of me before to-night, and I 
don’t suppose you care a brass farthing 
whether you ever hear of me again. I never 
saw you before to-night, and I don’t know 
your name even, so you have the advantage 
of me. Youre in the light, you see, and I’m 
in the dark, and here we are talking together 
confidentially, with the difference that you 
know what you're talking about and I don’t. 
Stop a bit; I see you want to speak, but I 
must work off my reel first. I don’t care 
for interruptions. You've heard me tell 
my story; you've got in your mind my 
name, and my girl’s name and shame, like- 
wise the name of the man I’d take by the 





“ For a good purpose, you said 7” 

“ What I said I mean.” 

“Let me have another look at you.” 

Again they stopped, and again Mr. Parkin- 
son’s eyes fixed themselves on Mr. Manners’ 
face. He was to some extent apparently 
satisfied. 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

“You said,” resumed Mr. Manners steadily, 


' that her being poor, very poor, stands to 


her credit here, and will stand to her credit 
in another world, and I asked in what way.” 

“ All right. You've got a clear head on 
you. In this way. She’s got nothing to 
gain by it. What she does is done out of 
pure goodness—not only what she’s done for 
me and my girl, but what she does for 
every one who's in trouble. There isn’t a 
face that don’t light up when she comes by ; 
there isn’t a lodging, the commonest you can 
think of, that isn’t brightened when she 
opens the door. If she was to die to-morrow 
—the good Lord forbid that she should ! but 
Tm putting it that way to make it plain to 
you— if she was to die to-morrow, there’d be 
hundreds of us, men, women, and children, 
who'd follow her to the grave, and know 
that they’d lost a friend that could never be 
replaced. There would be no money to pay 
for a stone, but she’d have one in our hearts. 
God Almighty bless her and hers !” 
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I SHALL in this paper say a few words 
about Christian Assemblies. 


CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLIES. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


| 





there was no real worship; no public prayer; 


We meet no appeal to the reason, the conscience, the 


Sunday by Sunday for Christian gatherings | spiritual emotion. 


in the capital of an island which, in the days of 


2. Even the service of the Jewish temple 


Early Christianity, was regarded as the very | resembled but remotely the ideal of Christian 


end of the earth; a capital immeasurably 
larger, of an empire immeasurably more 
powerful, than the then greatest kingdom of 
the ancient world. The fact that we thus 
worship Christ nearly two thousand years 
after His nativity, in the Christian city of a 
world in which one person in every four is a 
professed Christian, is in itself a stupendous 
witness to the power and divine origin of 
Christianity ; and it should not be without 
interest to us to glance back at the views 
and customs of those far-off worshippers 
from whom we have inherited our ancestral 
faith. 

1. At first, and for many years, the perse- 
cuted Christians, often a mere handful of 
slaves and artisans, worshipped anywhere— 
wherever they could; in the shop of the 
tent-maker ; in the upper room of the fisher- 
man; in the gloomy catacomb; in the sea- 
worn cave. They were not in the least 
ashamed of this. They knew that God is a 
Spirit, and that they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. They 
knew that true prayer would make a floor of 
mud sacred as the burning crags of Sinai. 
When Celsus, the pagan philosopher, taunted 
the Christians with possessing neither temple 
nor image, Origen replied that they needed 
no temple because Christ was their living 
temple, and no image because every real 
Christian was such an image of Him as no 
Phidias could make. In truth, the pagan 
temple was the very antithesis of the Chris- 





tian Church. In the ruins of Pompeii there | 
is a temple of the Egyptian goddess Isis. The | 
statue of the goddess stood against the wall ; | 


her parted lips were open ; but we may now 
see what the poor duped worshippers could 


| 


worship. It had been for ages predominantly 
a place of sacrifice, and its inner court swam, 
like some vast shambles, in the blood of 
victims. The Christian churches are hardly 
ever called “temples” even in metaphor. 
The true temples of Christ were the bodies 
of individual Christians; temples of that 
Holy Spirit who doth prefer “before all 
temples the upright heart and pure.” The 
holiness of the early Christians was not in 
the place, not in the building, but in the con- 
gregation of the faithful. They were an 
ecclesia, an assembly, a brotherhood united 
from first to last in one common act of joyful 
adoration. ' 

3. But when Christians became more nu- 
merous, and their faith more publicly recog- 
nised, their first great public places of wor- 
ship were the Basilicas or halls of justice, 
which differ in no material respects from our 
ordinary churches to this day. They had 
their apse, used as a chancel for the clergy 
and choir ; their two aisles or wings ; their 
nave, or “ship,” type of the ark of Christ’s 
Church. All was visible, all were equal ; the 
greatest Emperor present was but “this man,” 
the loftiest Queen but “this woman.” If the 
clergy sat apart in the chancel, or within the 
altar rails, it was not because they were re- 
garded as in any way superior to the congre- 
gation, but because they were the ordained 
representatives of the congregation to con- 
duct their worship, and to minister to them 
in sacred things. 

4. Let us glance together at some of our 
early notices of Christian worship, and see 
what we can learn from them. Of the New 
Testament I will not now speak, because it 
will be easy for you to turn for yourselves to 


not see, that a tube ran into the back of the | the Acts of the Apostles, and there to read of 
statue’s head, and that, behind, a secret stair | the assembly in the upper room at Jerusalem 
led up to it, and seated there the false priest | when those humble brows were mitred with 


muttered his lying oracles. 
that every heathen temple showed such gross 
imposture, but I do say that the whole con- 
ception of pagan worship was radically dif- 
ferent from that of Christian. 


| 


I do not say | pentecostal flame ; of St. Paul’s sermons at 


Antioch, at Lystra, at Athens ; of his account 
of the strange and disturbed gatherings in 
turbulent Corinth, with their love-feasts and 


Their temples | their manifestations of “the tongue;” of what 


were small; they were for the priest, and | St. James says about the loss, even then, of the 
for the individual; the presence of the god | sense of equality in Christ; of those heavenly 


was withdrawn from view in his secret cell ; | assemblies in the Apocalypse which reflected 
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the order and the rapture of the earthly 
worship. But leaving the New Testament, 
our first glimpse is in the letter to the Em- 
peror Trajan of Pliny, a heathen man of 
letters, who was Governor of Bithynia in 
A.D. 112. He tells us there that the humble 
men and women assembled before dawn and 
sang hymns to Christ as to God, and joined 
again after dark in a common, innocent, and 
simple feast; that the oaths by which they 
bound themselves in these meetings were not 
oaths of malice or crime, but oaths that 
they would keep the law of God, and love 
their neighbours as themselves. 

The glimpse is but swift and slight ; yet 
it shows us how even then, in that remote 
province, the worship of Christians was 
characterized by simplicity and fraternity— 
by holy sincerity and fervent song; and 
how the centre of it all was Christ. 

5. The next glimpse which we get is from 
Justin Martyr, in the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, about A.D. 160. He says that the 
brethren assembled to offer hearty prayer for 
themselves and for all men; that, having 
learned the truth, they may now keep it as 
good citizens and faithful men. “ Having 
ended the prayer,” he says, “we salute one 
another with a kiss of peace. There is then 
brought to the presiding brother bread and 
a cup of wine and water; and he, taking 
them, gives praise and glory to the Father 
of the Universe, through the name of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and offers thanks 
for our being counted worthy to receive 
these things at His hands. And when he 
has ended all the people say Amen. Then 
the deacons give to each of those present the 
bread and wine and water, and to those who 
are absent they carry away a portion. And 
this is called among us ‘the Eucharist.’ And 
we remind ourselves of the body and blood 
of Christ ; and the wealthy among us help 
the needy ; and for all the supply of our 
daily needs we bless the Maker of all through 
His Son Jesus Christ, and through the Holy 
Ghost.” Do we not here again find the 
same characteristics !—prayer, joy, simplicity, 
charity, the central thought of Christ ? 

6. The next glimpse which we get is from 
the African Apologist Tertullian, towards the 
close of the second century. ‘ We are,” he 
says, “a body knit together by common re- 
ligious profession, by unity of discipline, by 
common hope. We meet as a congregation 
that offering up prayer to God as with united 
force we may wrestle with Him in our sup- 

lications. In this violence God delights. 
e pray, too, for all who are in authority, 





for the welfare of the world, for the pre- 
valence of peace. We read our sacred writ- 
ings for warning or reminiscence. With the 
sacred words we nourish our faith, we ani- 
mate our hope, we make our confidence more 
steadfast, and by God’s precepts we confirm 
good habits. In the same place exhorta- 
tions, rebukes, censures are administered. 
Our monthly offertories are given to bury 
the dead, to support the poor, to maintain 
the sick, to relieve the orphans, to help the 
persecuted. We love each other, and call 
each other brethren. At our simple and 
temperate love-feasts we sing hymns as best 
we can to God; we open and close with 
prayer.” Here again do we not see the same 
characteristics of charity and simplicity ; the 
same mixture of prayer, Scripture, and sacred 
song ? 

7. There is a touching proof of the depth of 
feeling which existed in the Christian con- 
gregations, and of the sympathy which reigned 
between teachers and their people, in a story 
of Origen. Origen in the third century was 
by far the greatest teacher of his age, and 
he had been driven by episcopal envy from 
his native town Alexandria about the year 
228. He had been asked. to preach in Jeru- 
salem, and getting up he read the words of 
Psalm 1. 16, 17, “ But unto the wicked, saith 
God, Why dost thou take my covenant in 
thy mouth, seeing that thou hatest to be re- 
formed, and hast cast my words behind thee ?” 
He was a holy man, but as he rose to speak, 
in the utter ruin of his hopes, and the sense 
of human ingratitude and injustice, he sud- 
denly burst into a storm of tears and sobs, 
and was unable to proceed. The congrega- 
tion felt for him, and with him, and as the 
sense of imperfection came over them they, 
too, wept and sobbed with him, and for some 
time the service could not proceed. 

8. If we come down one hundred and fifty 
years later, when Christianity had become 
the religion of the empire, we shall find, in- 
deed, great changes, yet the essential spirit 
remains the same. 

For instance, in the fourth century we may 
see St. Ambrose, in the great basilica of 
Milan, surrounded by his faithful people, 
gathered there day and night to protect him 
from the violence of the Arian Empress Jus- 
tina ; and to dispel the weariness of that long 
watch we may see him teaching them the 
antiphonal singing and the Latin hymns, 
which have continued to add for centuries 
to the joy of worship. Or we may see him, 
in the year 390, meeting the great Emperor 
Theodosius at the door of the basilica, and 
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refusing to admit him until he has openly ex- 
pressed his penitence for the brutal massacre 
of Thessalonica. And when Theodosius is 
admitted we may see him lay aside his purple 
and his diadem, and lie prostrate on the 
ground in the sight of all his people, smiting 
upon his breast with tears, and crying, ‘“‘ My 
soul cleaveth to the dust: oh! God, quicken | 
Thou me according to Thy word.” How had 
Christianity grown before such a scene could | 
have been possible! Theodosius was an irre- | 
sponsible autocrat, invested with almost su- | 
perhuman dignity, the foremost man in all 
the world ; but the Christian bishop stands | 
undaunted before him as his personified con- 
science. The might of his unarmed weak- 
ness became irresistible, because it is clothed 
as with the thunders of Sinai, and the im- 
perial hands which had reddened themselves 
with innocent blood are impotent to strike. | 
The emperor was absolved ; he mounted the | 
chancel steps to offer his gift, and then seated | 
himself among the clergy in the chancel. | 
Instantly Ambrose sent a deacon to say to 
him, “The purple robe makes emperors, not | 


priests,” and that his seat of honour was | 


below the chancel steps ; and Theodosius rose 
to purer grandeur by at once, and humbly, 
taking the lower room. How often has the 
scene been repeated! When our Henry II. 
suffered himself to be scourged by the monks 
of Canterbury before the shrine of St. Thomas 
4 Becket ; when Henry IV. of Germany stood 
shivering in the snow before the castle-gate 
of Pope Gregory at Canossa; when at Venice 
* Barbarossa took his mantle off, 

And, kneeling, on his neck received the foot 

Of the proud pontiff.” 

Yes ; for did not He say—of whose 
words every jot and tittle must be fulfilled— 
“Ye shall stand before kings and shall not 
be ashamed.” 

9. Or going to the Eastern Church we may 
watch Gregory of Nazianzus in his church, 
which he has called the Church of the Re- 
surrection, because in it he has revived the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. He has 
described for us the aspect of his Church 
brilliantly lighted for an evening service. He 
is himself seated, but seated in all humility, 





on the bishop’s throne ; the elders and chief 
members of the congregation sit a little be- 
low him ; the deacons and singers are there 
in their white robes ; the people, like a swarm 
of bees, struggle with each other to get places 
nearest to the chancel, and even cling to its 
gates, as they throng to hear him out of the 
streets and markets; the holy virgins and 
noble women listen to him with deep atten- | 


tion from the galleries, as with powerful voice 
and ardent soul he preaches to them now on 
theology, now on practice, while some stormed, 
and some fretted, and some were plunged in 
meditation ; and the whole congregation re- 
sembled a tumultuous sea until his words 
began to work upon their souls, and 


** he calle 


d 
Across the tumult, and the tumult fell.” 


10. Or let us visit the great Church of 
Caesarea, in Cappadocia, in the fourth century. 
A humble Syrian wanderer, a poor pilgrim, 
whom none recognise as the great preacher 
and poet Ephraem Syrus, has had a dream in 
which a voice said to him, “ Rise, Ephraem, 
and feed on thoughts.” ‘ Where shall I find 
them, Lord?” he asked. “Go to my house,” 
said the voice, “and you shall find a royal 
vase (Bacideov ayyos) full of the nourish- 
ment that thou needest.” He went to the 
church, and, from the vestibule, saw a bishop 
on the steps of the altar, on whose shoulders, 
to his excited fancy, there seemed to sit a 
snow-white dove. Then he understood that 
he was listening to the voice of the great 
Basil. “Isaw him,” he says, “‘ this vessel of 
election standing in sight of all his flock, 
enriched with words majestic as precious 
jewels, and the assembly seemed to me re- 
splendent with grace.” Transported with 
enthusiasm, he spoke aloud his praises in 
Syriac, the only language which he knew. 
“Who is this?” asked the people. “It is 
some mendicant come to beg of the bishop.” 
But Basil ordered him to be led forward, 
and after the sermon asked him if he was 
not Ephraem the celebrated hermit. “Iam 
that Ephraem,” said the humble Syrian saint ; 
and from that time Basil and he remained 
friends and correspondents for life. 

11. Or take another scene in the same 
church. The Arian Emperor Valens, in A.D. 
372, makes his way to Caesarea with a strong 
intention of deposing Basil, and trying to force 
him to yield to the heretics. He enters the 
cathedral with the proud array of his spear- 
men ; but no one notices him, for they are in 
the mid-tide of holy worship, pressing on each 
other like the waves of the sea, thundering 
forth the responsive verses of the Psalms. 


| The Emperor takes his undistinguished seat 


among the laity. Looking up, he sees Basil 
behind the altar facing the people, for that 
was the original meaning of the so-called 
eastward position. The bishop with his tall 
and stately figure stood immovable as a statue, 
showing by neither look nor sign that he was 
conscious of the Emperor’s presence. His 
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beard was long and white, his face thin, but 
of noble lineaments, his ardent gaze fixed on 
the holy table. Around him in reverent 
order stood his presbyters. The fervour of 
devotion and the beauty of holiness reigned 
throughout the assembly, and Valens was so 
struck with awe that his head swam and his 
eyes grewdim. He came forward to give his 
offering. No presbyter stepped out to receive 
it. Would Basil accept it, or would he put 
him to shame before the whole congregation ? 
Valens tottered, and was on the point of 
falling, when one of the presbyters caught 
him in his arms, and Basil accepted his offer- 
ing. 

12. Or, again, I might take you to Constan- 
tinople, in A.D. 399, in the reign of Arcadius. 
The all-trusted and all-dreaded minister of the 
emperor for many years has been the quondam 
slave, Eutropius. It is to him that Chry- 
sostom has owed his unsought elevation to 
the Archbishopric of Constantinople ; but 
Eutropius has been an enemy to the Church, 
and has been enraged with Chrysostom be- 
cause he could not force him to abandon the 
privilege of the Churches to give sanctuary 
to criminals. The all-powerful minister was 
suddenly hurled down into ruin. He fled 
into the very Church of which he had en- 
deavoured to destroy the right of asylum, 
and grasped one of the marble columns which 
upheld the altar. Chrysostom arrived only 
just in time to save his life by flinging over 
him the robe of his protection. ‘You shall 
not slay Eutropius,” he said to the soldiers, 
“unless you first slay me.” Next morning 
the cathedral was filled with an immense 
and agitated crowd, and, seating himself at 
the lectern, Chrysostom ordered the curtains 
of the sacrarium to be drawn, and, pointing 
to the fallen minister in all his abject terror 
and ghastly paleness, as he grovelled at the 
foot of the altar, and, now addressing the 
unhappy suppliant, now the surging multi- 
tude, poured forth an impassioned stream 
of eloquence on the transitoriness of earthly 
glory and the vanity of human wishes. 

13. In such scenes, taken from the first four 
centuries, we catch some glimpse of the wor- 
ship of Christianity in its early humbleness, 
in its later grandeur, in the simple beauty of 
its holiness, and in the more splendid stateli- 
ness of its power. The main elements and 
ideas of Christian worship have always been 
the same. The Church has ever been a place 
where all are safe ; where all are equal ; where 
all are free. It has ever been a place where 
all the worshippers are brethren united in 


| ° : 
an act of common worship ; where the Scrip- 


ture lessons are meant to keep us in constant 
remembrance of the great eternal truths on 
| which our belief is based, and from which all 
our conduct ought to spring ; where the ser- 
mons are meant to serve the ends of reproof, 
and correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness ; where the prayers are meant to be the 
| common outpouring of all our hearts to God, 
| that He would give us all things that we 
| need both for the body and the soul ; where 
| the psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs 
are intended to pour forth the joy and 
| gratitude of our hearts to the Giver of all 
| good things. I do not mean at all to imply 
that, even in the earliest age, Christian wor- 
|ship was ideally perfect. All the great 
| preachers complain of the inattentiveness, 
| the irreverence, the inconsistency of their 
| congregations. Origen tells us how the wo- 
| men used to congregate in some remote part 
| of the church, and chatter about their fami- 
lies and household affairs. Chrysostom com- 
plains that they would often burst into idle 
applause, which merely meant that their ears 
were tickled, not their hearts were touched. 
And here is a still more serious complaint by 
Clement of Alexandria early in the second 
century. ‘The disciples of Christ,” he says, 
“ought to be as praiseworthy in their whole 
conduct as they appear in chureh. But 
I know not how it is, that, with the place, 
they change their habits and their manners, 
just as the sea anemone changes its colour 
according to the nature of the rock to which 
it clings. As soon as they leave the church 
they lay aside the spiritual demeanour which 
they there put on, and become like the 
multitude with whom they live. They who 
profess to know the Word of God leave it 
behind them in the place where they heard 
it.” So early was there the peril of a mere 
Church observance, of a mere Sunday reli- 
gion; of idle semblance of devotion which 
did not touch the heart or sway the conduct, 
but was put on and off with perfect hypocrisy 
like an ornamental dress. 

14. If we desire practical lessons they lie 
abundantly on the surface of these scenes. 
They show that Christianity when it is sin- 
cere is a threefold power—a power for the 
amelioration of the world stronger than 
emperors or armies ; a power in the heart of 
man to make him loving, and brave, and 
pure; the power of God unto salvation. 
But to be this it must be sincere; when it 
ceases to be this it is salt that has lost its 
savour, fit only to be trodden under foot. 
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we “ Philip van Artevelde” and other 
fine poems, in his Autobiography, speaking of 
the present age, says, “I do not believe that in 
any country or any time there have been so 
many with a genuine gift of inborn poetic 
genius.” Iam disposed to think that many 
of the so-called minor poets of our time, if 
their lot had been cast in an earlier and less 


critical age, would have been reckoned among 


the High Priests of Song. Perhaps when age | 
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THE late Sir Henry Taylor, to whom we | 
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has mellowed their song or distance lent en- 
chantment to it, they will be admitted to 
the inner sanctuary of a temple in which they 
are now kept by popular estimate only in the 
outer courts. Be that as it may, no careful 
observer of poetic literature can fail to be 
struck not only by the prevalence of an in- 
born poetic genius, but also by the mastery 
of poetic forms which is so common a feature 
of our day. Both of these have exerted a deep 
influence on the hymnody of our age, and 
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have given to it a more poetic type and a more | 
artistic form than that of earlier times; whilst, | 
if I am not mistaken, there is another result 
to be noted, namely, that hymn-writing has | 
not been confined in our day, as in earlier | 
ones, to the members of a priestly or clerical | 
order, but is often the chosen work of devout | 
laymen. It is rare in earlier times to come 
across hymns by men not in the ranks of the 
ministry. Now it isa common occurrence 
for a mind in which devoutness and poetic 
genius are united to find expression in hymns. 
I propose to offer illustration of this in the 
lives and characters of three hymnists— 
George Rawson, Francis Turner Palgrave, 
and Thomas Hornblower Gill—all belonging 
to the laity, and still happily spared to us, 
although years are gathering over their 
heads. It would be easy to add to the 
number even within the limits of our own 
land, and still easier if we were to pass across 
the Atlantic to that great country, the child 
of our own, which bids fair to out-distance 
the parent in so many ways, not the least of 
which is likely to be in its contributions to 
the worship-song of the Church. All the 
three singers of whom I shall speak have, 
with a natural modesty, courted obscurity, 
and thus little isknown of them bythe general 
public. To most even of those who sing their 
hymns they are, like the nightingale, recog- 
nised only through their song. I have some 
little fear that they may even be displeased 
by this attempt to associate their song with 
their personality. My excuse must be that 
hymns gain a new interest when regarded in 
the light of their authorship, just as the song 
of the lark seems doubly sweet when we 
discern, high in the air, its wings beating 
time to its music. 

The first of this triple company of which 
I will speak, and I take him first because 
he is the oldest, is George Rawson. He was 
born in Park Square, Leeds, June 5, 1807, 
and is therefore eighty-one years of age. He 
was educated at Dr. Clunie’s school, Man- 
chester, and afterwards articled to a firm of 
solicitors in Leeds (Messrs. Atkinson, Bol- 
land, & Atkinson), a profession he afterwards 
practised in the same town. During his life 
there he was a member of the Congregational 
Church worshipping in East Parade chapel, | 
under the ministry, first of the Rev. John 
Ely, and afterwards of the Rev. H. R. Rey- 





nolds, B.A., now the beloved president of the 
. college at Cheshunt. On Mr. Rawson’s retire- 
ment from business and removal to Clifton, 
he associated himself with the church meet- 
ing in Highbury chapel, then ministered to | 


by the Rev. David Thomas, B.A., one of the 
finest and most spiritual preachers of modern 
times, who has been succeeded by his son, 
the Rev. Arnold Thomas, M.A. His leisure 
hours, however, have been largely occupied 
with meditation on sacred things. I am told 
that his Bible is neatly annotated with his 
own devout musings as well as by illustrations 
drawnfrom awide range of reading. But every 
now and then his thoughts on sacred themes 
have found expression in song. The first of 
these saw the light under the signature, “A 
Leeds Layman,” and for a long time he re- 
fused permission to append his name to his 
hymns, so that they appeared anonymously ; 
but at last, what had been before an open 
secret to the few, ceased to be a secret, 
and in nearly every hymnal of a truly 
eclectic character one, or even more hymns 
from his pen appeared with his name ap- 
pended. Still later, in 1877, all the hymns 
he had then written were collected and pub- 
lished under the title ‘“‘ Hymns, Verses, and 
Chants,” by George Rawson. Quite recently 
(1885) a little volume called “Songs of 
Spiritual Thought” was issued by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, containing a selection 
of hymns from the former volume, together 
with others written since its publication. I 
have before me the original volume with the 
additions, in the venerable author’s own hand- 
writing, of all the hymns he has since pro- 
duced, together with improved readings of 
some of the earlier ones. I am bound to 
say, that with one or two exceptions, the 
earlier are finer than the later hymns. The 
best fruits are from the tree of middle life. 
Very rich and diversified they are. Indeed, 
diversity of style and treatment is one of the 
characteristics of this little volume. There 
is an entire absence of the monotony which 
renders the collected hymns of so many of 
the earlier hymnists unattractive. Each hymn 
seems like an idea which has possessed the 
author’s mind, and then gradually taken on 
its appropriate dress. Standing first in the 
volume are Mr. Rawson’s renderings of cer- 
tain of the Psalms. Some of these are but 
variations from renderings by other hands. 
There are three versions of the twenty-third 
Psalm ; in one of these, it is evident, the 
beautiful one of Francis Rous in the Scotch 
Psalter is ringing in the author’s ears. 

Dr. Watts’s version of the 148th Psalm 
must have been in his mind when he wrote 


| his version of the same Psalm ; but Mr. Raw- 


son’s is far the finer of the two, indeed, it 
is one of the grandest versions of a Psalm in 
our English tongue. 
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“ Praise oe e the Lord! immortal quire, 
In heavenly heights above, 
With harp and voice and souls of fire, 
Burning with perfect love. 


“ Shine to His glory, worlds of light! 
Ye million suns of space, 
Fair moons and glittering stars of night, 
Running your mystic race ! 


“ Ye gorgeous clouds, that deck the sky 
With crystal, crimson, gold, 
And rainbow arches raised on high, 
The light of light unfold! 


* Lift to Jehovah, win’ 
Your grand white —— in prayer ; 
Still summer seas, in dulcet strain 
Murmur hosannas there ! 


* Do homage, breezy ocean ae 
With many-twinklin; 
Majestic when be hushe tone 
The Holiness Divine. 


“ Storm, lightning, thunder, hail and snow, 
Wild winds that keep His word, 
With the old mountains far below, 
Unite to bless the Lord. 


“ His name, ye forests, wave along; 
Whisper it, every flower ; 
Birds, beasts, and insects, swell the song 
That tells His love and power. 


And round the wide world let it roll, 
. Whilst man shall lead it on ; 
Join every ransomed human soul, 
In glorious unison! 


“ Come, aged man! come, little child! 
Youth, maiden, peasant, king— 
To God in Jesus reconciled, 
Your hallelujahs bring! ! 


* The sicmeting Deity, 
Maker of earth and heaven! 
The Feet: redeeming Majesty, 
Him the praise be given!” 

When we pass from his versions of certain 
of the Psalms to his hymns, the work is, of 
course, more original, save in one or two 
instances where the hymn is clearly suggested 
by one from another author. This is the 
case with his lovely hymn full of a quiet 
earnestness, written in 1853, which begins— 


“In the dark and cloudy day.” 


A poetartist, who has becn fortunate 
enough to win the benediction of John 
Ruskin, says that this hymn brought to him 
some of the sweet repose George Herbert is 
wont to give. 


“Tn the dark and cloudy day, 
When earth’s riches flee away, 
And the last hope will not stay,— 
My Saviour, comfort me. 


“ When the secret idol’s gone 
That my poor heart yearned upon, 
Desolate, bereft, alone, 
My Saviour, comfort me. 


“ Thou who wast so woasly tried, 
In the darkness crucified, 
Bid me in Thy love confide : 
My Saviour, comfort me. 


“Tn these hours of sad distress, 
Let me know He loves no less, 
Bid me trust His faithfulness : 

My Saviour, comfort me. 


“ Not unduly let me grieve, 
Meekly the kind stripes receive, 
Let me humbly still believe : 

My Saviour, comfort me. 





So it shall be good for me 
Much afflicted now to be, 
If Sng wilt but tenderly, ‘s 
y Saviour, comfort me. 
Beautiful as it is, it is not equal to Herrick’s 
| Litany, which surely must have been in Mr. 
| Rawson’s mind at the time he wrote the 
|foregoing hymn. ‘That my readers may 
| judge for themselv es, I append the hymn by 
| Herrick in full. It is a curious illustration, 
| out of many which might be given, of how 
| nearly allied to each other are pathos and 
| humour. Only a selection is usually given 


| in hymnals, 


HIS LITANY TO THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


‘In the hour of my distress, 
When temptations me oppress, 
And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


' 

| “ When I lie within my bed, 

| Sick in heart and sick in head, 

| And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


And the world is drowned in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 
* When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his fees, 
And his skill runs on the lees, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“ When his potion and his pill, 
His or none or little skill, 
Meet for nothing but to kill, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“ When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal, 
Come to fright a parting ‘soul, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


} 
* When the house doth sigh and weep, 
| 


“ When the tapers now burn blue, 
And the comforters are few, 
And that number more than true, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


** When the priest his last hath prayed, 
And I nod to what is said, 
*Cause my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


* When God knows I’m tossed about, 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet, before the glass be out, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


** When the tempter me pursueth 
With the sins of all my youth, 
And half damns me with untruth, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“* When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


“ When the judgment is revealed, 
And that.opened which was sealed, 
When to thee I have appealed, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me!” 
| Most akin in form and spirit to the hymn 
| I have quoted is what is perhaps Mr. Raw- 
son’s best-known hymn, a Litany to the 
Comforter, of which, the Hon. Roden Noel 
says, “It is a hymn one prizes greatly.” 
Indeed, the Litany form seems specially 
suited to Mr. Rawson’s genius. 
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“ Come to our poor nature’s night, 
With thy blessed inward light, 
Holy Ghost, the infinite ; 

Co r Divine. 


“ We are sinful—cleanse us, Lord, 
Sick and faint—Thy strength afford, 
Lost,—until by Thee restored, 

Comforter Divine. 


“ Orphans are our souls, and poor, 
Give us from Thy heavenly store, 
Faith, love, joy, for evermore, 

Comforter Divine. 


“ Like the dew Thy peace distil ; 
Guide, subdue our wayward will, 
Things of Christ unfolding still, 

mforter Divine. 


“ Gentle, awful, holy Guest, 
Make Thy temple in each breast ; 
There Thy presence be confessed, 
Comforter Divine. 


“ With us, for us, intercede, 
And with voiceless groanings plead, 
Our unutterable need, 
Comforter Divine. 


“ Tn us ‘ Abba, Father,’ cry, 
Earnest of the bliss on high : 
Seal of immortality, 

Comforter Divine. 


“ Search for us the depths of God; 





Upwards the starry road, 
Bear us to Thy high abode, 
Comforter Divine.” | 
But whilst Mr. Rawson often owes his | 
inspiration to the hymns of previous writers, 
he is far from being a mere imitator. In | 
his writings we notice some of the most 
distinctive and original notes in modern 


hymnody. Themes and treatment are both 


new and quite his own. What can be 


finer or more suited to the theme than | 


his verses on Pastor Robinson’s advice to | 
the Pilgrim Fathers? ‘“ He charged us, if God 
should reveal anything to us by any other 
instruments of His, to be as ready to receive 
it as any truth by his ministry ; for he was 
very confident the Lord had more light and 
truth yet to break forth out of His holy 
word.” 


“ We limit not the truth of God, 
To our poor reach of mind, 
By notions of our day and sect, 
de, partial, and confined ; 
No, let a new and better hope 
Within our hearts be stirred ; 
The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His word. 


“ Who dares to bind to his dull sense 

The oracles of heaven, 

For all the nations, tongues, and climes, 
And all the given ; 

That universe, how much unknown! 

t+ ocean unexplored ! 

The Lord hath yet more light and truth 

To break forth from His word. 


“ Darkling our great forefathers went 

The first steps of the way ; 

*T was but the dawning, yet to grow 
Into the perfect day. 

And grow it shall; our glorious Sua 
More fervid rays afford ; 

The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His word. 


“‘ The valleys past, ascending still, 
Our souls would higher climb, 
And look down from supernal heights 





On all the bygone time. 


“ Upward we press; the air is clear, 
the sphere-music heard ; 
The Lord hath 4 more light and truth 
To break forth from His word. 


“© Father, Son, and Spirit, send 

Us increase from above ; 

Enlarge, expand all Christian souls 
To comprehend Thy love! 

And make us all go on to know, 
With nobler powers conferred, 

The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His word.” 


What verses more appropriate to be sung 
when a valiant soldier of Christ has finished 
the fight and gone to his reward than these }— 


“ Captain and Saviour of the host 
Of Christian chivalry ; 
We bless thee for our comrade true, 
Now summoned up to Thee, 


“ We bless thee for his every step 
In faithful following Thee ; 
And for his good fight fought so well, 
And crowned with victory. 


“ We thank Thee that the wayworn slceps 
The sleep in Jesus blest ; 
The purified and ransomed soul 
Hath entered into rest. 


“ We bless thee that His humble love 
Hath met with such regard : 
We bless Thee for his blessedness, 
And for his rich reward.” 


Our age is rich in hymns for Sunday even- 
ing. Some of our modern hymnists, indeed, 
have been happiest in their hymns for this 
season. Its sacredness seems to have stirred 
all their poetic power. For quiet tenderness 
and pathos the verses which follow are 
excelled by none. 


“ Thou who hast known the careworn breast, 
The weary need of sleep’s deep balm, 
Come, Saviour, ere we go to rest, 
And breathe around Thy perfect calm. 


“ Thy presence gives us childlike trust, 
Gladness and hope without alloy, 
The faith that triumphs o’er the dust, 
And gleamings of eternal joy. 


“ Stand in our midst, dear Lord, and say, 
* Peace be to you this evening hour ;’ 
Then all the struggles of the day 
Vanish before Thy loving power. 


* Blest is the pilgrimage to heaven, 
A little nearer every night; 
Christ to our earthly darkness given, 
Till in His glory there is light.” 


Full of a healthy spiritual feeling and with 
a metre and rhythm singularly bright and 
appropriate is the following :— 


“ Walking with Thee, my God, 
Saviour benign ; 
Daily confer on me 
Converse divine ; 
Jesus in Thee restored, 
Brother and Holy Lord, 
Let it be mine. 


“ Walking with Thee, my God, 
Like as a child 
Leans on his father’s strength, 
Crossing the wild ; 
And by the way is taught 
Lessons of holy thought, 
Faith undefiled. 
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“ Darkness and earthly mists, 
How do they flee, 
Far underneath my feet, 
Walking with Thee : 
Pure is that upper air, 
Cloudless the prospect there, 
Walking with Thee. 


“ Walking in reverence 
Humbly with Thee, 
Yet from all — fear 
ppg ie 
F’en as a friend ‘With friend, 
Cheered to the j — 's end, 
Walking with T 


* ~*~ =~ com ons here 
wat) Thee, 
Roe to a higher life, 
Soul liberty. 
They are not here to love, 
But to the home above, 
Taken by Thee. 


“ Gently translated, they 
Pass out of sight; 
Gone! as the morning stars 
Flee with the night : 
Taken to endless day !— 
So may I fade away 
Into thy light.” 


It was to be expected that such a nature 
as Mr. Rawson’s would be specially moved 
by what is certainly the most tender and 
pathetic of all the services of the Church— 
the Supper of the Lord—and some of his 
finest hymns have been written for this holy 
feast of remembrance. The hymn by which 
he is perhaps most widely known is one out 
of many he has written for that service. 
This has reached far beyond the bounds of 
the Church to which Mr. Rawson belongs, 
and is sung in churches widely severed from 
his own in their conception of the ordinance. 
It appears in an altered, but certainly not 
improved form in “ Church Hymns.” I do 
not like the fifth verse since it points to a 
physical resurrection of the body, for which 
there is no warrant in Scripture. 

“ By Christ redeemed, in Christ restored, 
We keep the memory adored, 


And show the death of our dear Lord 
Until He come. 


“ His body, broken in our stead, 
Is here, in this memorial bread, 
And so our feeble love is fed 

Until He come. 


“The streams of His dread agony, 
His life-blood shed for us, we see: 
The wine shall tell the mystery, 

Until He come. 


“ And thus that dark betrayal-night 
With the last advent we unite, 
By one blest chain of loving rite, 
Until He come. 


“ Until the trump of God be heard, 
Until the ancient graves be stirred, 
And with the great comtaanding word, 

The Lord shall come. 


“© blessed hope! with this elate 
Let not our hearts be desolate, 
But strong in faith, in patience, wait 
Until He come.” 


I have already said that his later hymns 
lack the distinctiveness and vigour of the 





best of his earlier ones. An exception must, 
however, be made in the case of one hymn, 
likewise a Communion hymn, which he was 
good enough to send me in MS., and which 
appeared first of all in my own hymnal. It 
is intended for use after the service. 


“ Like the first disciples 
In their strange glad hour 
We have seen the Master 
His risen power. 


“ In this rite have owned Him 
As the Christ adored : 
In his living presence, 
We have seen the Lord, 


“ O that face of sufferin 
Wounded hands rn side, 
Say to each—‘I loved thee, 
And for thee I died.’ 


“ Hear His voice of triumph, 
Death’s dark reign is o’er, 
‘I am He that liveth, 
Liveth evermore. 


ed ¥ death hath redeemed you, 
ow for you I live, 
Uttermost, eternal, 
Is the love I give. 


*¢ To! I’m with you always 
Till the ages cease.’ 
Lord, we rest believing ; 

Lord, in Thee is peace.” 


The following hymn, which is not in- 
cluded in either of Mr. Rawson’s collections, 
written after he had passed the threescore 
years and ten which are usually regarded as 
the normal term of human life, is of great 
interest, as revealing the quiet restful spirit 
of their venerable author. 


“ At evening time—when day is done, 
Life’s little day is near its close, 
And all the aay and heat are gone, 
And gentle dews foretel repose ; 
To crown my faith before the night,— 
At evening time let there be light! 


“ At evening time—when labour’s past, 
Eat storms and toils have marred my day, 
rcy has tempered every blast,— 
And i love and hope have cheered the way; 
Now let the parting hour be bright,— 
At evening time let there be light! 


“God doth send light at evening time, 
And bid the fears, the doubtings flee ; 
A —_ His promises sublime ! 

lory now is risen on me! 
His salvation is in sight,— 
At evening time, there now is light.” 


Such hymns as these are likely to hold a 
permanent place in the hymnody of the 
churches in which they are already used, 
and to find their way into other communions, 
since they are full of a true Christian feel- 
ing expressed in forms that are at once 


poetic and devout. It must be no small 
joy to their author, in the quiet eventide of 
his life, to know that never does a Sunday 
pass in which they do not express, and in a 
multitude of cases deepen, the devout feeling 
of those who sing them. 





BY the blue Tyrrhenean Sea, whose bright 
waves, reflecting the soft radiance of 
the Italian skies, move in rhythmic cadence 
the dark boats of the sun-burnt fishermen, 
rests Scylla (Sciglio). High above the waters 
towers the noble old castle, built by Anaxi- 
nas, tyrant of Rhegium (B.C. 476), to repress 
piracy in the Straits,* while from the sandy 
bays which stretch on either side of the 
rocky promontory connecting the castle with 
the mainland, rise the houses of the town in 
terraces one above the other. Around are 
pleasant groves of myrtle, olive, chestnut, 
and mulberry-trees—the last cultivated for 
the silk-worms which the peasant women 
rear. The production of wine, esteemed 
equal to the Malvoisin of Candia, and fishing 
engage the attention of the male portion of 
the community, and constitute the chief 
trade of the little town. The clustering 
vines, with their fragrant, luscious fruit, the 
citron, the prickly pear, and the cactus, im- 
part, in ever-varying hue of foliage and 
* Strabo. 
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petal, a pleasing tone to the landscape. The 
many flowers, bright with all the colours of 
the rainbow, filling the air with their scented 
fragrance, make this little spot, laved by the 
gentle billows, a veritable Paradise. Behind 
Scylla the dark mountains of Aspromonte, 
like the shades of a glorious picture from the 
pencil of the master-hand of genius, throw up 
in yet higher relief the brighter tints of the 
lovely foreground. 

Modern Scylla possesses but few objects 
of interest; it is for its classical associa- 
tions and the graceful beauty of its sur- 
roundings that it is most renowned. The 
earthquake of 1783 destroyed nearly all the 
town. This terrible catastrophe took place 
early in the morning of February 5th, after 
a succession of comparatively cold days. 
Suddenly a powerful shock agitated the west 
coast of Calabria. In a moment Scylla and its 
castle were in ruins. After the first shock 
the inhabitants in a body took refuge from 
their falling houses on the sea-shore, like the 
people of Pompeii when overwhelmed by the 
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lava of Vesuvius. The aged Prince Ruffo of | “The only place beside the church,” an old 
Scylla awaited the result before the crucifix | Italian proverb declares, “to which a woman 
in his chapel; but being over-persuaded to | ought to resort.” Weather-beaten fishermen, 
fly to his great inland castle of La Melia, | whose skill at their craft was recorded by 
was forced to retreat, as the road was blocked | Pliny, with tanned faces giving evidence of 
by the rocks which had been hurled from | conflict with the elements, add variety and 
the mountain. Back to the shore he re-| charm to the scene. Stretching across the 
turned, and joined fervently in prayer with | street may be seen lines containing the family 
his people, a gona the — vm deep | — — in Ppa a= = 
anxiety. The sun sank beneath the horizon ; | and time-honoured maxim, is thus publicly 
no repetition of the shock being felt, the | put out to wash. Long poles; projecting 
people began to cherish the hope that they | from the windows, serve the same useful 
were saved. Half an hour before midnight | purpose, and recall to one’s mind the Can- 
a second catastrophe occurred. A part of | nongate of “Auld Reekie” in its palmy 
Monte Jaci, the next headland, thundered days. By the side of the houses may also 
into the sea, which, with irresistible force | frequently be seen stalls where fruits and 


and with angry roar, was driven on the other 
side of the Faro, a headland opposite the 
Strait. Then returned the vast retiring 
wave, sweeping away in its fierce onrush the 
Prince and more than one thousand of his 
subjects. 
upon the scene Scylla was no more ; but the 


shore far and wide was covered with the | 


dead, and strewn with the ruins of the once- 
smiling town. 


When the sun again cast his rays | 


|other necessaries are vended. We have 
/mentioned that modern Scylla contains but 
few objects of interest, the old castle, which 
|is converted into a fortress, and the con- 
vent of San Sebastiano are however worthy 
of the tourist’s attention. The former was 
originally the palace of the Prince of Scylla, 
a branch of the Ruffo family. The fortress, 
surrendered to the English at the Battle of 
Maida, was held by our countrymen for 


eighteen months. The French be- 
sieged it in 1808, and carried it 
after making a breach. The 
English retired to the shore 


Although compara- 
tively new, yet the 
patena, which quickly 
encrusts everything so 
much more rapidly in 
Italy than elsewhere, 
causes the town to ap- 
pear much older than 
it really is. The eye 
is, however, undeceived 
by reading the date of 
erection which most 
houses have inscribed 
on theirfronts. To the 
eye of the painter there 
is no lack of winding 
streets and quaint 
curious corners ; for 
picturesque indeed are 
the roads and houses of 
Scylla, with their white 
exteriors gleaming in 
the bright sunshine, 
and their projecting 
balconies overhanging 
the narrow roadway, along which may 
be seen passing the lazy mules driven [- 
by dark olive-skinned peasants in their } 
wide-brimmed hats, and women clad in ~ 
graceful Calabrian or Sicilian dress, carrying 
their burdens upon their heads, or standing 


A Street in Scylla. 


. TORS: 


by a covered staircase which they had con- 
structed in the rock, and escaped in boats 
chatting with the volubility characteristic of which were waiting to receive them. 


the sunny south at the public fountain—| To a visitor to the little town, the quay, 
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hundred pounds; the long bone, from 
which its name is derived, projects, like 
a broad two-edged sword, three or four 
feet from the upper jaw. ‘The chase is 
conducted very much as in classic times, 
A large number of vessels take up their 
position at regular distances along the 
shore, cach with a very tall mast, at 
the head of which a man is stationed to 
look out for the fish. When its large 
dorsal fin, which projects out of the 
water, is discerned (for the fish generally 
swims near the surface), the mariner 
gives the signal, and a light attendant 
boat, called a Junira, starts in pursuit, 
and guided by the cries of the look-out 
man, soon comes up with the fish. A 
man, armed with a harpoon in the bow, 
transfixes his weapon, with almost un- 
erring aim, in its body. A long line 
is attached to the head of the instru- 
ment, by which the animal 
is gradually wearied out 
in his efforts to escape. 
F But sometimes the fish 
ID Ba, turns upon his pursuers, 
nes ’ ae 
h 9s and even pierces the boat 
[eK with his sword. The flesh 
of the sword-fish is some- 


Entrance to the Town. 


with its varied life and work in 
the sunshine, recalls to mind the 
marine quarters of Naples. Great 
ships, indeed, seldom lie at Scylla, 
but an important industry of the 
town consists in fishing, and thus 

a picturesque life is passed on the 
shore. Twice a week the great 
market-boats to Messina pass over. 
Then Scylla presents a scene of 
great animation and gaiety. These 
boats seat as many as fifty to 
sixty people, and convey their 
living cargoes over to the Sicilian 
coast in two hours, and sometimes 
in an even shorter time if they are favoured RO 
with an auspicious wind and current. The|whatin | \ 
capture of the sword-fish during the months | flavour | \ 
of July, August, and September, is a feature | like veal, 







The Convent of 
Sebastiano. 


of fishing life in the Straits. The pesce spadaj}and by rate ta ‘ we 
(Xiphius gladius), the yadéwrns of the ancients, | the fishermen is $ Prt a 
varies from six to fourteen feet in length, | regarded as_be- RAS 





and in weight from a hundred to three | ing most delicate. 
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The name of Scylla recalls 
to the mind of every classic 
reader the weird, wild myths 
which clustered around its 
hidden and rocky shore, and 
have given rise to several dis- 
tinct legends in connection 
with it and its companion 


Charybdis. He will remember 
the miraculous escape of the 
Argonauts, and the advice of 
Circe to Ulysses, when she tells 
him that these horrors are “so 
near that he might throw a dart 
from one to the other.” * 

The priest of Apollo told Aineas too that 
it would be preferable to sail round by the 
promontory of Sicily rather than incur such 


imminent peril. Tuibullus calls the passage | 


of these Straits 
“ Skirting on either side the threshold of death.” 


Milton+ also uses it as an illustration of 
dread dangers to be shunned. Pope, in his 
graceful translation of Homer, thus de- 
scribes these rocks so perilous to the seamen 
of classic date— 


“ High in the air the rock its summit shrouds 
In brooding tempests, and in rolling clouds; 
Loud storms around, and mists eternal rise, 
Beat its black brow, and intercept the skies. 

* > > . 


The swiftest racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her sails, and spreads her oars in vain ; 

Fell Scylla rises, in her fury roars, 

At once six mouths expands, at once six men devours. 


Close by a rock of less enormous height 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dangerous strai: ; 
Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rise, 

And shoot a 1 forest to the skies ; 

Beneath Charybdis holds her boisterous reign 
Amidst roaring whirlpools, and absorbs the main ; 
Thrice in her gulf the boiling seas subside, 

Thrice in dire thunders she refunds the tide. 

Oh, if thy vessel plough the direful waves 

‘When seas retreating roar within her caves, 

Ye perish all! though he who rules the main, 
Lend his aid, his aid he lends in vain. 

Ah! shun the horrid gulf! by Scylla fly, 

*Tis better six to lose, than all to die,’’ t 


* sAnciov ddAjAwyr, Kai kev Scdioréveetas, Hom. Od. xii, 102. | 


+ Paradise Lost, book ii. 1012. 
% Pope, Homer, Od. xii. 





The ancient poets ascribed various origins 
to these phenomena. Homer speaks of the 
rock of Scylla as— 


‘* A peak of boundless height, ever hidden in dense 
clouds, the smooth polished sides inaccessible to 
IA. oe High up, beyond the flight of arrow, 
opens the awful cave, out of which Scylla with six 
hideous heads barks from six dire mouths with triple 
rows of teeth ready to seize six sailors in a gulp.’”’* 


And adds— 


‘‘Next we began to sail up the narrow strait 
| lamenting. For on the one hand lay Scylla, and on 
| the other mighty Charybdis in terrible wise sucked 
down the salt water. As often as she belched it 
| forth, like a cauldron on a great fire, she would seethe 
| up through all her troubled deeps, and overhead the 
| spray fell on the tops of either cliff. But oft as she 
| gulped down the salt sea water, within she was all 
plain to see through all her troubled deeps, and the 
rock around roared horribly, and beneath the earth 
was manifest swart with sand, and pale fear got 
hold on my men. Toward her, then, we looked, 
fearing destruction ; but Scylla meanwhile caught 
from out my hollow ship six of my company, the 
hardiest of their hands and the chief in might. And 
looking into the swift ship to find my men, even then 
I marked their feet and hands as they were lifted on 
high, and they cried aloud in their agony, and called 
me by my name for that last time of all. Even as 


© Homer, Od, xii. 73—79. 
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when a fisher in some headland lets 
down with a long rod his baits for a 
snare to the little fishes below, casting 
into the deep the horn of the ox of the 
homestead, _, hes catches om 
flings it struggling ashore, so struggling 
were they borne upward to the cliff. 
And there she devoured them shrieking 
in her gates; they stretch forth their 
hands to me in that dread death- 
struggle. And the most pitiful thing 
was this that mine eyes have seen of 
all my travail in searching into the 
paths of the sea.’’* 

Scylla, according to one myth, 
was the daughter of Crateis, a 
fearful monster, as we have seen, 
who dwelt among the rocks and 
barked like a dog, with twelve 
feet, six long necks and mouths, 
each of which contained three 
rows of sharp teeth. The oppo- 
site rock, Charybdis, which was 
much lower, contained an immense 
fig-tree, under which dwelt Cha- 
rybdis, who thrice every day swal- 
lowed down the waters of the sea 
and returned them again a similar 
number of times. Both were for- 


* Homer, Od. xii, 234—259 (Transi. Butcher & Lang). 


Street by the Sea. 


midable to the ships which had to pass 
between them. * Aineas, as well as Ulysses, 
was warned to be on his guard.+ Virgil 
speaks of Charybdis as “lashing the stars 
with its waves.” So much was it feared 
that the Ancients would sail a long dis- 
tance round rather than take that course. 
Not only the Carthaginian fleets during the 
Punic War avoided this passage, but even the 
Romans, when they came to conquer Sicily, 
never trusted themselves to its dangers. A 
later tradition describes Scylla as a daughter 
of Phorcys, or Phebus; some call her a 
daughter of Triton or Poseidon, while 
Charybdis is-named a daughter of Poseidon 
and Gaia, and a voracious woman who stole 
oxen from Hercules, who by a thunderbolt 
from Zeus was hurled into the sea, where 
she retained her inappeasable appetite. The 
most graceful legend is that related by 
Ovid. It is to the effect that many thou- 
sand years ago there dwelt on the Apulian 
coast “a pleasing maiden fair as the shining 
sun in the heavens, and like the soft gleam- 
ing of the moon, but heartless.” She was, 


* Homer, Od. xii. 73 and 235. 
+ Virgil, Zneid iii. 420. 
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however, insensible to feelings of love, and 
her sole companions were the water fays on 
the shore, with whom she secretly bathed 
in the waves of the sea. Glaucus beheld her 


—not, however, Glaucus, son of the Corin- 


thian king Sisyphus, who was torn in pieces 
by his own horses at the instigation of 


Venus, nor the Trojan hero of the Iliad, but a | 


fisher youth of phenomenal courage. Greatly 
attracted by the beauty of Scylla, he tried in 
vain to soften the heart of the cold and 
haughty maiden. Glaucus bethought him- 
self of the enchantress Circe, and hastened 
to beg from hera love-potion. Circe, instead 
of granting his request, and to punish her 
rival, as she imagined Scylla to be, placed a 
deadly potion in each bay of the sea where 
Scylla was accustomed to bathe. When the 
maiden, in the early reddening glow of the 


morning sun, descended as was her wont into | 


the waves of the sea, suddenly she felther heart 
change into ice, and her beautiful body into 
a horrible and deformed image. Her tender 
feet became paws, and her graceful head 
transformed into the hideous head of a dog. 
Thus, fixed between the two rocks, she be- 
came for all time a terror and object of 
dread to fishermen and seafarers. 

The real secret of the classic horror which 


has thus veiled natural phenomena under | 


the guise of mythology is the extraordinary 
force of the many contrary currents running 
through the Straits, and is formed probably 
by the meeting of the two currents of the 
Strait and the harbour. Admiral Smyth 
stated that it was sufficiently powerful to 


whirl round a 74-gun ship. The French | 


hydrographer, M. de Rondeau, who at the 
command of the Emperor had comparatively 
recently surveyed the Straits and published 
an elaborate map of them, gives as his 
opinion that the whirlpool opposite the vil- 
lage of Faro is the true Charybdis, and not 
that usually assigned by the ancients, who, 
under the name of Mare Venticosum, as Pliny 
terms it, included the whole extent of the 
eddying sea, The ancients believed that any- 
thing thrown into the whirlpool was cast up 
again on the shore at Taormina, some thirty 
miles distant. Scylla in fact, so far from 
being the dread monster that the poets de- 
pict, is really a low, dark cliff overhanging 
the sea, The famous caves, of which there 
are many, are low down on the face of the 
rock ; the dark apertures, like hollow gal- 
leries, are level with the waves which dash 
into them, and produce the sound which 
superstition attributed to the roaring of the 
sea-monsters. , 





| The mention of the whirlpool recalls the 
story of Cola, a strange being, said to have 
been born at Catania 1300 (cir.), and to 
have lived at Messina, where he appears to 
have passed a species of amphibious exis- 
tence, being more at home in the water than 
others were on land, diving into its deepest 
recesses, revelling in its wildest billows, 
sporting with the dolphin and tunny, as 
with brethren ; visiting in this manner all 
the neighbouring coasts of Sicily and Ca- 
tania, and travelling great distances with 
extraordinary rapidity. His fame at length 
reached the ears of the king, Frederick IL, 
who on some festive occasion, when all Mes- 
sina was looking on from the shore, cast a 
cup of gold into the whirlpool of Charybdis, 
to test his extraordinary powers. Cola 
plunged in, and after awhile reappeared with 
the goblet, which he handed back to the 
monarch, Again Frederick cast it into the 
sea, and again Cola brought it back. Not 
content with this severe test of his powers, 
the king a third time hurled the goblet into 
the whirlpool. Cola a third time followed it 
to the bottom, but exhausted by his previous 
struggles with the eddying tide, he returned 
no more to the light of day; and Messina 
long mourned the royal caprice which had 
deprived her of her merman citizen. 

| From Scylla, too, Roger, the “great 
| Count,” rode with his gallant little band of 
| Norman knights across to Sicily, dragging 
| their horses after them by the bridle through 
| the waters to Faro, from whence he directed 
| his successful attack upon Messina. 

| The neighbourhood of Scylla, viewed 
from the esplanade, is extremely beautiful. 
To the south lies Reggio (the ancient 
Rhegium), reached by a charming road, 
commanding fine views of the broken shores 
of Sicily, diversified with villages and 
country houses, and enlivened with groves of 
orange-trees, olives, pomegranates, palm-trees, 
aloes, &c.° The villa, S. Giovanni, five miles 
from Scylla, is delightfully situated on the 
shore south of the Punta del Pezzo. It was 
at’ Reggio—where a colony from Messina 
settled B.c. 722, after the capture of Ithome 
by the Spartans in the first Messinian War— 
that the Apostle St. Paul touched on his 
voyage from Cesarea to Rome: “ And from 
thence we fetched a compass, and came to 
Rhegium, and after one day the south wind 
blew, and the next day we came to Puteoli.”* 
Here, too, is witnessed occasionally the op- 
tical illusion, the Fata Morgana. North- 
ward is Palmi, raised above the sea, and 
* Acts xxviii. 13. 
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backed by the cliffs of Mont’ Elia ; opposite 
are the Lipari Islands (oli Insule), the near- 
est being Nolaaas further distant, Lipari, the 
see of a bishopric, Panaria, and Stromboli, pre- 
senting a striking and majestic spectacle at 
night, when its elevation renders it visible 
over a radius of more than a hundred miles. 
The resemblance presented by Stromboli to 
a “flashing light” on a most gigantic scale is 
very striking, and the mountain has long 
been known as “ the lighthouse of the Medi- 
terranean.” 





The gleam of the lighthouse of Faro, 
directly opposite Scylla, reminds us that 
there once stood on its site a stately temple | 





mentioned by Hesiod and Diodorus, dedi- 
cated by Orion to Neptune, a place half sea, 
half land, where mariners offered sacrifices 
to the sea-god in gratitude for their escape 
from the dread perils of the deep. Now, 
however, the dangers of the Straits of Mes- 
sina, and the old terrors which were indis- 
solubly associated with Scylla and Charybdis, 
have been removed by the progress of science, 
and a more accurate knowledge of the causes 
which produced them ; the nervous traveller 
may therefore visit with security and pleasure 
these interesting and classic spots, in happy 
disregard of the time-honoured warning :— 
“incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdin.” 





THE STRANGERS’ NOOK. 


[in rural churchyards in Scotland there is always a corner, near the gate, which is devoted to the reception of strangers, and is 
distinguished from the rest of the area by its total want of monuments. This spot is known as “ The Strangers’ Nook.’”’] 


yf BBRILY sings the lark o’erhead ; 


Drowsily the 


vagrant bee 


Hums above the silent dead, 

In the churchyard by the sea. 
Pinks and pansies by the wall 

Bend beneath the winds that pass ; 
Sea-birds sail and curlews call 

O’er the tender mantling grass. 


Rich and poor all silent lie, 
With deadened ear and painless head ; 
They cannot hear the plover’s cry, 
From their moss-enamelled bed. 
And if those dead to us of earth 
Speak yet of family or fame, 
’Tis all embraced, tween death and birth, 
Beneath the letters of each name ! 


But what of those lone, grassy mounds 
Which lie beside the churchyard door, 
Encompassed by the sobbing sounds 
Of ocean’s homeless, sullen roar ? 
Have they who in them silent sleep 








No loved ones left beneath the sky ? 
The wandering winds the secret keep, 
As through the rustling grass they sigh! 


Here is a mound all wreathed with shells, 
Which fleck the grass like flakes of snow; 

No sacred, storied headstone tells 
The name of him who sleeps below. 

The wild storm, one fierce winter night, 
With booming voice smote all the bay ; 

A sailor lad, at morning light, 

Upon the foam-fringed shingle lay ! 
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Lies one who midst 


There, side by side—strange fate of life !— 
Beneath that grave o’ertopped with rue, 


us closed her strife 


With fate: her name we never knew! 


We found her dead 


one winter morn,— 


And oh! her face was fair to see !— 
Now rests she, far from scathing scorn, 
Asleep in God’s sweet charity ! 


And others came, yet never went, 
But lingered round our cottage fires ; 
Their warp and woof of life were blent 


With ours : they 


had no new desires. 


No need had we to tend them long ; 
They meekly waited in their woe 
To find some voice or long-lost song 
To guide their souls when they would go! 


So there they rest from strife and sin ; 
Nor need they reck where now they lie, 
Since God has folded each one in 
Safe from the heel of passers-by ! 
They went ’mid lonesomeness and tears, 


With isolation in 
Will they awake to 


each moan. 
shining spheres ?— 


Ah ! God knows best!—they are His Own! 


ALEXANDER LAMONT, 





STRONGER THAN FATE. 
By M. BRADFORD WHITING, Avruor or “Tue Livine or Lanoreys,” Eto. 


CHAPTER VII.—A NEW LIFE. 


AVID read the note two or three times 

before he took in its full meaning. It 

was very short, but it carried with it a total 
change of life. 


“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—I am in 


need of a private secretary. If you think | 
such a post would suit you, come and see me | 


at three o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 
“ Yours truly, 
“¢ CLAREMONT.” 


David knew that it meant the stepping- 
stone to fortune. When he thought of the 
hundreds of young men who sighed for such 
appointments, and compared the interest 
which they possessed to his own friendless 
state, he could not but feel that he was 
favoured beyond the imaginations of his 
wildest dreams. 

There was another side of the question 
too, which he did not lose sight of amid his 


| exultation ; his regret at the thought of leav- 


ing London had been deepened considerably 
by the fact that by so doing he must lose 
sight of Lord Claremont, and now this un- 
expected stroke of fortune would bring 


| him into close intercourse with his new 


friend. 





It has been said that the most powerful 
feeling in the human heart is the desire of 
being loved. It is a powerful feeling, but 
not the most powerful, for deeper and 
| stronger still is the desire of loving. Men 
|and women have lived without love, sad 
| though their lives must have been ; but it is 

only those whose hearts are dead and cold 
| in selfishness who can live without loving. 
Prisoners, cut off from all human society, 
have loved a plant, a bird, a spider even, and 
have died when the object of their affection 
was removed. As long as we love we can 
live, even though no answering love may 
brighten our lonely hearts. This power of 
loving had been aroused in David’s heart, 
and his whole life was changed. 
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“T wish I had some one to love me,” he 
had said sorrowfully to Phyllis; but now, 
though he would not have presumed to say 
that Lord Claremont loved him, he was 
happy, because he had found some one on 
whom to pour out the hitherto unawakened 
affections of his heart. 

It was not much wonder therefore that he 
felt as though a new and golden life had 
suddenly opened before him when he read 
Lord Claremont’s letter. The hours passed 


slowly enough until three o’clock came, and | 


he could present himself at Claremont 
House. 
Lord Claremont was in his library, and as 


David entered the room he remembered the | 
day when he had first seen it, and thought | 
how incredulous he should have been if he | 
had been told that much of his future life | 


would be spent within its walls. 


“Well, have you come to accept my pro- | 
posal?” asked Lord Claremont, with a 


smile. 
“Yes, my lord,” replied David; “and I 
have also come to thank you for making it.” 
“Let us talk matters over then. I have 
thought a good deal about you lately, for as 


I told you some time ago, I could see that | 
your heart was not in your present work. | 


When my secretary left me unexpectedly, I | 
resolved at once to offer the post to you, for 
I feel sure that you will be able in many ways 


to help me. My health is not so good as it 
once was, and your medical training is a 
great addition to your other qualifications.” 

“ Anything that I can do for your lordship 
will give me the greatest pleasure,” said David 
respectfully, but in a tone which left no doubt 
of his sincerity. 

“T hope that you will be diligent and 


attentive to your duties. My last secretary 


gave me a good deal of trouble in this re- 
spect. I often required him to make extracts 
and collect facts for me in preparation for 
my speeches, and he was so extremely inac- 
curate that I was frequently obliged to verify 
his statements for myself before I ventured 
to quote them.” 

“T will do my utmost,” said David, “but 
all that I can do will not repay the debt of 
gratitude I owe you.” 

“T think you told me that you are an 
orphan ?” said Lord Claremont. 

“Yes; my father and mother have both 
been dead for many years.” 

“You have no one then to consult before 
you enter upon your duties ?” 

“No one; my only living relation is an 
aunt who took charge of me at my parents’ 


years now.” 

Lord Claremont asked no more. David 
had never told him the exact circumstances 
of his early life. He had only said that he 
had been thrown upon his own resources, 

| and entered upon no particulars. This reti- 
cence sprang as much from a feeling that he 
ought not to trouble his friend with more of 
his story than was necessary, as from any 
sense of shame. 

“When do you leave the hospital? ” asked 
Lord Claremont, after a few moments’ 
| thought. 

“In about three weeks’ time.” 

* You had better come to me at once then, 
unless you wish for a holiday first.” 

David raised his eyes to Lord Claremont’s 
face with a look of sincere affection. 

*T would rather come to you at once,” he 
said. 

A shadow passed over the peer’s face, but 
| he said nothing. David did not know it, 

but he was thinking of his son whose bright 

young face had once been thus raised to his. 
He sat silent for a time, shading his eyes with 
his hand, then looked up and said cheer- 
fully, but with a visible effort, 

“There is one other thing to mention, I 
wish you to live here. I believe that young 
men often prefer to have their own lodgings 
and be independent, but as I may want you 
at any time, I should like you to be always 
at hand. Of course you will have your 
| stated hours of liberty when you can pursue 
| your own occupations; and you will have 
_a separate room assigned to you which you 

can use as you please.” 
| «TJ should far rather live here,” exclaimed 
David. 

Lord Claremont smiled. 

“You think so now,” he said, “ but per- 
haps after a time you will think differently. 
I know you will try and fulfil your duties 
faithfully,” he added kindly, as he saw 
David’s face grow rather grave. “I think 
we may consider the business as settled 
now. I shall give you £150 for the first 
year at any rate, as you will have no board 
or lodging to provide. If you remain and do 
| well I shall increase your salary.” 

“That is more than I expected,” said 

| David, “and I am grateful for your libe- 
rality.” 

David hardly knew himself as he walked 
back to the hospital. Board and lodging 
and £150 a year seemed to him wealth too 
great to grasp, after the struggles he had 
passed through in his early career; and 
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more than that the congenial sphere of work | at the hospital had left him no time to in- 
now opened to him seemed almost like a dulge init. He began to doubt whether he 
foretaste of paradise. | would rather reach the pinnacle of fame by 
He sat down as soon as he reached his | authorship or statesmanship. He kept these 
lodgings and dispatched a letter to his aunt, | doubts to himself, however, and set his mind 
telling her of the wonderful stroke of for- | to doing his present work thoroughly. 
tune that had befallen him. He thought of | Lord Claremont was not a man of many 
writing to Phyllis as well, but it was nearly | words, and sometimes when David had 
time to go out toa meeting he had to attend, | laboured harder than usual, he felt a little 
so he put it off. | hurt that no open satisfaction was expressed. 


The first that Pliyllis heard of the news 
therefore was the startling announcement 
from Mrs. Bassett’s lips, 

* David’s been made a lord.” 

“ A what ?” asked Phyllis in amazement. | 

“ A lord.” | 

“But how could he have been made a 
lord? I think you must be mistaken.” 

“Mistaken indeed!” said Mrs. Bassett 
indignantly; “really I don’t know what 
girls are coming tonowadays! You seem to 
think yourselves cleverer than anybody else. 
I tell you David’s been made a lord, or he’s 
gone to live with a lord, which is just the | 
same thing.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Phyllis, rather enlight- | 
ened by this explanation ; “but what is he 
going to do there ?” 

“To do!” exclaimed Mrs. Bassett; “ what | 
will you say next, I wonder? Lords don’t | 
do anything that I know of.” 

“But David is not a lord yet,” said Phyl- | 
lis. ‘ May I see his letter, Mrs. Bassett ? ” 

“ Well, yes,” said the old lady grudgingly, 
“T don’t mind letting you look at it just to 
show you that every word I said is true.” 

Mrs. Bassett would have been rather | 
shaken in her ideas as to the duties of lords, 
if she could have seen Lord Claremont’s 
every-day life. 

David found his new post no sinecure. | 
He had to be at work early in the morning 
to get all his papers ready before the business 
of the day began. Punctually as the clock | 
struck ten, Lord Claremont came into the 
library and opened his morning letters. 
Many of these were given to David to 
answer, in addition to which he received a 
paper of directions every morning which 
marked out his duties for the day. But 
heavy though his work sometimes was, David | 
rejoiced in it with all his heart. He loved | 
the excitement of the new life into which he | 
had been introduced, and he felt proud nd 
the honour of having a helping hand in the 
speeches which made Lord Claremont’s name | 
famous. Above all he delighted in the lite- 
rary work that he had to do. He had always | 
had a strong taste for writing, but his duties | 


| to her. 


He was rather inclined on these occasions to 
think that he would not work so hard 
another time; but every now and then a 
word of appreciation showed him that his 
efforts were not unmarked, and he felt 
ashamed of his vexation. 

His old friends at the hospital looked 
upon him with awe and admiration, for he 
seemed to have been suddenly wafted to an- 
other sphere. It was not his way to be super- 
cilious, but he very seldom came in contact 
with them, for his new duties took him 
among an entirely different set of men. 

Phyllis meanwhile felt more completely 


| cut off from David than ever. She no longer 


dared to look forward to the time when they 
might meet again, for she knew that he 
would take less interest than ever in his old 
surroundings. She tried to shut her heart 
to his image, but it was impossible. She 
loved him still, though she knew that her 
love could only cause her pain and sorrow. 
As long as he was in the hospital, she had 
been able to imagine a little what he was 
doing, and what kind of work occupied his 
time ; but now his life was far beyond her 
grasp. She had never been to London, and 
though she often read the newspaper, politics 
and parliament were little more than names 
For his sake she tried to read and 
understand, but it was difficult work, and 


' she felt more and more convinced that she 


and David had parted for ever. 

It was this conviction that prevented her 
from writing to him when she first heard of 
his success. She wished she could let him 
know how interested she was, but the feel- 
ing that he would not care restrained her. 
As it turned out, however, she was obliged 
to write, for one day as old Jacob was amus- 
ing himself with weeding in the garden, he 
turned up two little coins linked together. 

“Look here what I’ve found,” he said at 
dinner-time, as he drew them out of his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“Why, those must be David’s,” said Phyl- 
lis ; “he always wore two sixpences on his 
watch-chain, but he never said he had lost 
them.” 
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“ Well, you had better send them to him,” 
said Jacob; “he may have missed them by 
this time.” 

David was rather surprised when he re- 
ceived a little packet directed in Phyllis’s 
handwriting. He had never troubled about 
the sixpences, for he had almost forgotten his 
promise to Bolton in the lapse of years ; now, 
however, the remembrance of his faithful 
friend came back to his mind, and it was 
with a very softened feeling that he read 
Phyllis’s letter. It was short and very simple 
in its expression, and yet somehow, though 
he could not explain why, it made him think 
of Lord Claremont. 

“What nonsense !” he said to himself, “as 
if there could be two people more unlike ; 
and yet I don’t know, for I believe they are 
the two most unselfish beings I ever came 
across.” 

He fastened the coins to his watch-chain, 
and bethought himself that he had not writ- 
ten to Bolton for many months. He deter- 
mined to write as soon as he had finished his 
letter to Phyllis, for in his present mood his 
ingratitude stung him keenly, but before he 
had begun to write a summons from Lord 
Claremont interrupted him, and when he re- 
turned to his room some hours later the im- 
pression roused by Phyllis’s letter had passed 
away. He merely sent her a short note 
thanking her for sending the lost coins, and 
saying that he was so busy now that he had 
hardly time enough even to write a letter. 
Phyllis had scarcely realised how much she 
had looked forward to receiving an answer 
from David until she read his letter; she 
laid it down with a sigh when she had finished 
it ; she could not find a word of sympathy 
or interest ; in fact, it might have been writ- 
ten by a stranger. A tear that she could 
not repress dropped upon the page, but yet 
when her grandfather came in she answered 
his questions in a cheerful tone, and told him 
that David was well and hard at work, as 
naturally as though his letter had been all 
that she desired. Her pride helped her to 
conceal her sorrow, but now and then she 
wished she had some friend who would sym- 
pathise with her and help her to forget. 

No such friend was at hand, however, and 
not many weeks had passed before Phyllis’s 
thoughts were turned into a fresh channel by 
news which plunged the whole village into 
mourning. Mrs. Carlyon, who was on her 
way to Evesdene, had been seized with fever 
at Rome, and died in a few days. 

Phyllis’s sorrow was great, not only for 
herself, but also for the bereaved children, 





who were now orphans indeed. The day of 
the funeral was one long remembered in 
Evesdene. Mrs. Carlyon had expressed a 
wish that she should be brought home to be 
buried by her husband’s side. The men of 
the village walked out for miles to meet the 
procession and accompany it to the church- 
yard, where the women stood weeping by the 
gates. Old Jacob was too feeble now to be 
able to go with them, but he managed to creep 
as far as the churchyard with the help of Phyl- 
lis’s arm. There was nota dry eye among the 
people as Dora and Francis Carlyon followed 
their mother’s coffin up the narrow path. 
It was two years since they had visited Eves- 
dene, and they were much changed since 
Phyllis had seen them last. Dora’s fine 
figure and beautiful commanding face at- 
tracted admiration wherever she went, but 
Francis was the greater favourite among their 
iriends, for his open-hearted and easy dispo- 
sition made them forget his faults. Two 
years younger than his sister, he was much 
led by her, and left all matters of business 
to her to settle. He had been so delicate 
as a boy that his mother hardly allowed 
him to leave her side ; everything had been 
made easy to him, and when he was at last 
sent to Oxford he seemed totally unfitted to 
take care of himself. A few terms of uni- 
versity life had done a good deal for him, 
but he was still as ignorant as a child about 
business, and had it not been for Dora’s 
capabilities he would have been involved in 
more than one fearful scrape. Only a few 
months before his mother’s death he had been 
induced by a designing friend to lend a 
large sum of money to invest in some bubble 
company, and the affair was only discovered 
just in time for prevention. Dora with her 
calm strength of character was only hindered 
from despising her brother by the love she 
had for him; she looked upon him as a 
charge, not as a protector, and listened to his 
wild suggestions with a patient smile. 

They only stayed a very short time in 
Evesdene after the funeral, for the house 
had been let when they went abroad until 
Francis came of age, and they were anxious 
to get away as soon as possible. Dora was to 
live in London with her father’s only sister, 
Lady Atherton, while her brother finished 
his terms at Oxford. 

Phyllis felt more lonely than ever when 
they had gone; she had looked forward so 
eagerly to Mrs. Carlyon’s coming, and longed 
to tell her the wonderful story of David's 
adventures, for she knew that she was sure 
| of her sympathy ; but now all was over and 
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the tale could never be told. She would 
have been afraid to tell it to Dora, even if 
she had seen her to speak to—her stately 
manner made Phyllis shrink into herself 
directly she saw her, and so Mrs. Carlyon 
and her children passed out of Phyllis’s life, 
even as David had done, and she was left 
alone. 


CHAPTER VIII.—DAVID’S BOOK. 


LONDON in August seems but a dreary 
place to those who have anything to do with 
public life ; all the great houses are shut up, 
the park is deserted, and Ministers and 
members alike are taking their yearly holi- 
day. 

Lord Claremont had apologised to David 
for not offering him a holiday too; but as 
he had only been at his work a few months 
he did not really need one, and it was such 
a convenience to Lord Claremont to leave 
some one to look after his voluminous corre- 


spondence that he was only too glad to avail | 


himself of David’s assurance that he did not 
care for a holiday in the least, and should 


be much happier in London. A great pro- | 


ject had been forming itself in his mind for 
some time, which he intended should now 
take definite shape. David was going to 
write a book. 

The idea had first occurred to him when 
he had been a little while in his new posi- 
tion, but he had found no opportunity to 
work it out until the present time. 
seen so much of the workings of political 
and fashionable life from an outsider’s point 
of view that he determined to write a 
story which should introduce many scenes 
of which he had been a witness and treat of 
life in the great world. This project took 
his fancy more and more the longer he 


thought about it, but his difficulty was to | 


find a suitable plot ; some incidents were too 
well known and others too uninteresting, so 
time passed away and he got no nearer to 
his purpose. After a time he changed his 
plan and began to look for a character round 
whom he might group his scenes, and at last 
one day the idea struck him that the cha- 
racter he was looking for high and low lay 
ready to his hand. What could be more 
suitable to his purpose than his own position 
—in the great world, but not of it, and like 
all spectators seeing the most of the game ? 
As soon as this thought entered his mind his 
task was easy ; inden and conversations 
began to form themselves in his mind, and 
he was only longing for the time when he 
could relieve his mind by setting to work. 

XVII—42 


He had | 


found that the task was not quite so simple 
as he had imagined—Lord Claremont was 
| far away in Scotland, his time was his own, 
| unlimited pens and paper were at his com- 
'mand, and yet he spent whole mornings in 
drawing aimless sketches on the spotless 
| sheets and making new nibs to the unused 
pens. 

The great difficulty that faced him was 
how to veil his story and position so that his 
identity might be safe ; he did not wish any 
one to recognise what had inspired his tale, 
and yet he had no intention of employing a 
pseudonym. Whatever honour his book 
gained should be his and not that of an ima- 
ginary being, and if it only received dis- 
honour he would bear it and leave writing 
alone for the future. 

| David was not entirely ignorant of the 
art of story writing; several of his short 
tales had been accepted by magazines, and 
now and then he had received a few guineas, 
which had been very acceptable to him. But 
to write a book was a very different matter, 
and David felt rather hopeless as time passed 
on and nothing came of his protracted 
struggles. At last, however, he resolved to 
begin anyhow and anywhere and let the 
story take its chance. He sat down one 
morning about ten o’clock, determined not to 
get up till the first chapter was written ; he 
dashed into his subject with reckless energy, 
and in a few hours’ time he was rewarded by 
seeing quite a pile of closely written sheets 
at his elbow. His book was now the one 
thing that occupied his thoughts; waking 
and sleeping his characters were always with 
him, and every acquaintance he met and 
'every conversation he heard supplied him 
with ideas for ensuing chapters. It became 
quite an exciting occupation to see how 
' events linked on to each other and new cha- 
racters started up in his pages. He grew so 
interested at last in the men and women of 
his creation that he could hardly divest 
himself of the belief that they were real; 
their actions and speeches seemed to pro- 
| ceed from themselves, and not fromhim. He 
' felt more like a spectator observing the lives 
of independent persons than the author of 
| their being. 

The book was finished at last. David had 

' no wish to retouch or alter it; he felt as if 

it would be as easy for him to blot out the 
| actions of his past history as to change the 
| sayings and doings of his pen-and-ink crea- 
tions. Then began the labour of copying. 
| This was a very necessary work, for when 


| The opportunity came at last, but David 
| 
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once in the vein David wrote so fast that 
his pen would not stay to write legibly ; no 
one but himself could have deciphered the 
abbreviations and the almost hopeless-look- 
ing words. The task was a tedious one, and 
despite David’s resolution he found it very 
hard to keep himself at it through the bright 
September days; but now that he had got 
so far he would have been ashamed to give 
in, and after a time the last page of neat 
manuscript was concluded and the whole 
fastened together and made ready for the 
publisher. 

But who was the publisher to be? The 
state of David’s finances would not allow 
him to risk money on the book himself, and 
he had spent many an anxious moment in 
considering where to send his precious manu- 
script. He used to sit for an hour at a time 
with the newspaper before him, considering 
the announcements of new books, and won- 
dering which of the well-known publishing 
firms would be likely to lend him a helping 





hand. He made his choice at last, and sent 
off his packet with a trembling heart. 
No young aspirant to literary fame will 
need to be told how David watched the post | 
during the next few days. He expected an 
answer at once, of course, and when it did 


David had still too much confidence in his 
own powers to be more than temporarily 
disheartened by such a rebuff as this. He 
went back to his study after dinner and 
carefully tying up the parcel again he di- 
rected it to another publisher, and going 
quietly out carried it himself to the post. 
Such a time of suspense as he had gone 
through before could not be experienced 
a second time, and he waited with equanimity 
for his verdict. Even when his manuscript 
came back once more he gave vent to no 
despair ; “The more difficulties I have to 
contend with the more splendid my success 
shall be,” he said to himself as he directed 
the packet the third time. “I shall feel my 
reward is well earned when it does come.” 
The next day Lord Claremont returned to 
town, and David found so much to occupy 
him that he had but little time to think 
about his book. There were papers to arrange, 
letters to write, reports to show of business 
done in Lord Claremont’s absence, and num- 
berless preparations to be made for future 
work. Lord Claremont was going down to 
his country house after the autumn session 
was over, and he had so much on hand that 
the rush of business was very great, and 
story writing seemed quite out of place. 





not come he grew uneasy and began to think | David was all the more astonished therefore 
that the manuscript had been lost in the | when he received a letter one morning asking 
post. He spent his days in strolling about | him to go down and see the publisher to 
the parks after he had despatched what | whom he had last sent his book. His heart 
business was necessary in connection with | throbbed for a moment with an overwhelm- 
Lord Claremont’s letters ; he was afraid that | ing sensation, but this was weakness, and in 
if he wrote to the publishers they ‘would a minute or two he had so far recovered 

ise him as a young hand by his im- | himself as to begin to calculate when he 
patience, and yet if he did not write he | could find time to make his visit. He was 





might never hear of his book again. It was 
a knotty point, and David grew quite weary | 
and worn in trying to decide it. In the | 
end, however, it was decided for him ; for as 
he came home one evening, tired out with 
the length of his walk, he saw a packet on 
his writing-table which told its own tale. 
David did not need to openit: he threw 
himself down in his arm-chair and looked 
with despondent eyes at the returned manu- 
script. Here was the end of all his hopes of 
fame and glory. Why had he ever been 
such a fool as to think he could write ? 

He tore the packet open at last, and read 
the publisher’s letter, which politely declined 
to have anything to do with his production, 
then he flung it into the rubbish basket with 
an expression of disgust, and thrusting his 
unfortunate tale into a drawer, locked it se- 
curely out of sight. 

But this mood could not long continue. 








naturally anxious to go as soon as possible, 
but when he looked at his list of directions 
for the day it seemed hopeless. He was still 
poring over it when a bell rang sharply, he 
glanced at his watch in dismay and found 
it was ten minutes past ten; he knew how 
vexed Lord Claremont would be and he 
gathered up his papers hastily and hurried 
to the library. 

“You are very late, Hatton,” said Lord 
Claremont severely. 

This was so different from his usual kindly 
greeting that David felt it keenly; he was 
about to speak, but changing his mind he 
said nothing and went on with his work. 

“That is the second time you have given 
me that letter,” said Lord Claremont after a 
few minutes had passed in silence. ‘“‘ What is 
the matter with you this morning?” He 
looked tired and worried, and put his hand 
up to his forehead as he spoke. 
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David felt that his only excuse was to tell 
the whole truth, so, feeling rather nervous, 
he said, “I am very sorry, my lord, but I 
have written a book, and I have just heard 


from the publisher to whom I sent it, that | 


he wishes to see me about bringing it 
out.” 

Lord Claremont laid down his pen and 
leaning back in his chair looked at David 
with a slightly amused expression. 

“So you have written a book,” he said. 
“And what is it? a treatise on political 
economy or a love story ?” 

David’s face flushed and he could not 
reply for a minute; his book seemed so much 
a part of his own being that it hurt him as 
deeply to hear it lightly spoken of as it 
would a father if his child were turned into 
ridicule. 

Lord Claremont saw his distress and his 
manner changed directly. 

“David,” he said, “did you think I was 
laughing at you?” 

It was the first time he had called him by 
his Christian name, and it sent a glow 
through the young man’s heart though he 
said nothing. 

“ Where is the publisher’s letter ? I should 
like to see it.” 

“Let me show it to you another time,” 
said David, “you have so much to do, and I 
have made you late already.” 

“No, no; I should like to see it now, 
these things can wait a little while.” 

David produced the letter, and Lord 
Claremont read it carefully. 

** When do you want to go?” he asked. 

David hesitated a moment. 

“T should like to go as soon as possible,” 
he said with an ingenuous look. 

“You shall go at twelve o'clock,” said 
Lord Claremont smiling. ‘These. letters 
must be dispatched at once, but after they 
are finished I can work alone for an hour or | 
two. There is no need to thank me,” he 
added, seeing that David was about to speak, | 
“T know ‘ow a young author feels and [ can | 
sympathi: 2 with your impatience. Now let 
us set to work.” 

As soon as his task was finished, David | 
hurried down to the publisher's office and 
was ushered into a handsomely furnished 
room where a gentleman was sitting at 
work, 

“So you are Mr. Hatton,” he said, after 
reading the card which had been handed to 


him. 


David bowed. 
“ Well, sit down a few minutes and let us 


[talk over this business. 
| tioned in your letter that you could not lay 
;down money. for the publication of your 
| book.” 


I think you men- 


“T have no money to risk,” replied David. 

“That settles that question then. In an 
ordinary way we should refuse to have any- 
thing to do with a book of this kind unless the 
author was able to share the risks of publish- 
ing, but there is something about your book 
which rather inclines me to break our rule. 
I daresay you flatter yourself that it possesses 
uncommon genius ; perhaps it does, but that 
is not my reason for taking it. Trade is very 
dull in the book world as well as everywhere 
else, and I want to bring out a book that 
will pay. Your book will pay as far as I 
can judge, for the sketches of society are 
amusing and well written, and people now- 
adays will always buy a book if they think 
there are allusions to well-known characters 
in it.” 

“But there are no allusions to well-known 
characters in my book,” remarked David. 
“T was especially careful to draw my de- 
criptions entirely from imagination.” 

That is not the point at all,” replied the 
publisher; “if people think they can find the 
allusions it is all the same as if they were 
really there. I have told you my reasons 
for taking your book, and now I will tell you 
my terms. Of course as this is your first 
attempt you cannot expect high payment, in 
fact I cannot promise you more than a small 
percentage upon the amount realised.” 

“That is a secondary matter,” said David; 
“of course I shall be glad to make as much 
money out of it as I can, but my great 
object is to get my book fairly launched, 


and if it succeeds the rest will be easily 


arranged.” 

“Well, how did you prosper?” asked 
Lord Claremont when David reappeared 
after luncheon. 

Dayid told his story and Lord Claremont 
listened attentively. : 

“What is your object in writing this 
book ?” he asked at last. 

“My object ?” 

“Yes ; I suppose you have one.” 

David was silent for a few minutes while 
he pondered the matter over in his mind. 
Lord Claremont watched him with a pene 
trating look. 

“Did you do it to make money?” he 
asked. 

“T think not, because I have not succeeded 
in that, at any rate, and I am not disap 
pointed about it.” 
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“Did you hope to do good by what you 
wrote ¢” 

David was rather longer in answering this | 
question. “I don’t know,” he said at last | 
rather doubtfully, “I don’t remember think- | 
ing much about that when I was writing it, 
and I don’t see that it is a book which could 
do actual Ley 

“You did not hope to do harm by it, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, no; I am sure of that.” 

“Very well, there is only one object left 
then; you have written it, hoping to get 
talked about.” 

David started to his feet impatiently. “I 
really don’t think you have any right to say 
that, my lord!” he exclaimed. “I hope I 
am not so altogether vain as you would 
make me out.” 

“And yet you cannot give me any other 
reason,” said Lord Claremont quietly. 

David took two or three turns up and 
down the library before he answered. ‘May 
not a man write a book because he cannot 
help it ?” he asked at last. 

“Some kinds of books, no doubt—a poem, 
‘for instance, but not a society novel.” 

“ Mine is not a society novel,” said David. 
“T dislike the term.” 

“ Sit down, then, and tell me what it is.” 

David sat down as required, and played 
with a paper knife which he held in his hand, 

without replying. 
“Tell me what it is,” said Lord Claremont 


“It isa sketch of men and manners in the 
~present day,” said David slowly ; “it treats 
of political life and social lifie——” He 
‘stopped. 

“T read a novel some time ago,” replied 
Lord Claremont, “which treated of social 
and political life in the present day, and 
which I thought admirable. It exposed 
many of the follies and vices which exist 
-around us with an unerring hand, and it 
brought out the good, which, I thank God, 
-also exists side by side with the evil; it 
showed, too, the responsibility which the 
rich have towards the poor. Is yours such 
a book as that ?” 

“No,” answered David. He said no more, 
and Lord Claremont sat silent, looking at the 
fire which blazed upon the hearth. “Shall 


I give up publishing it?” said David at last. 
“Ts there anything which you would wish 
to blot out ?” 
“No ; there is nothing harmful about it ; 
enly it will not come up to your ideal, my 





lord.” 








“My ideal is a high one,” said Lord Clare- 


| mont kindly, “and I wish yours to be a high 


one too ; I want you to feel that if you have 
talents, of whatever kind, they must be used 
either for good or evil. You cannot do a 
greater good than helping others to live 
nobler and better lives. Think of this when 
you are writing your next book ; but mean- 
while I do not ask you to destroy the first 
fruit of your labour, unless it is actually 
calculated to do harm. I can trust your 
word, for I know you are honest and truth- 
ful.” 

He said no more, and David went back to 
his own table and began to write ; but the 
conversation he had just had prevented him 
from getting on very fast with his work. He 
had expected to feel so proud and delighted 
when his book was accepted, and now the 
first gloss of his pleasure had been swept 
away. He would not have borne it from any 
one else ; but Lord Claremont had a way of 
telling unpleasant truths without giving 
offence, and David’s respect for him was so 
great that he felt no vexation at what had 
been said. He felt disappointed, but not 
angry, and this of itself proved what a 
change had been already wrought in him by 
Lord Claremont’s influence. 

The impression wore off a little as time 
went on, and David felt triumphant when 
he received his first proof-sheets. Correcting 
them was such a delightful task that he won- 
dered what authors could mean by groaning 
over it; for his part he felt he could never 
have too much of it! 

Lord Claremont asked from time to time 
how the book was getting on. Having once 
given his opinion, it was not his way to har 
upon a subject ; he had told David his nae 
and now he let the matter alone. David appre- 
ciated his tact and delicacy, and as a general 
consequence laid his opinion deeply to heart. 

It was now the beginning of December, 
and Lord Claremont was about to leave town 
for Christmas. He called David into the 
library one day, and asked him if he would 
care to accompany him. David’s eyes sparkled 
at the prospect; but his book was not yet 
through the press, and he knew that it would 
be difficult for him to leave. 

“T think you want a little change,” said 
Lord Claremont ; “ you had better come down 
for a week or two; you can easily run up to 
town, if necessary.” 

David thanked him warmly for his kind- 
ness, and withdrew. He wrote a Christmas 
letter to his aunt, informing her of his invi- 
tation, and apologizing for not coming down 
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to see her. “Tell Phyllis I have written a 
book,” was his concluding remark. 

Phyllis felt rather relieved to hear that he 
was not coming; his presence would have 
been a melancholy pleasure to her, reviving 
feelings which she wished to banish from her 
heart. She resolved to get his book as soon 
as it was out, however, that she might see 
what kind of thoughts were passing through 
his mind. She did not quite know how to 
procure it; but early in January a parcel 
came to Mrs. Bassett containing a smartly 
bound copy of the book. The old lady was 
delighted with it, though she had no idea 
what it was all about, and gave it a promi- 
nent place on the parlour table. As a great 
favour she lent it to Phyllis, who pored eagerly 
over its pages; but the world of which it 
treated was one unknown to her, and she 
sighed heavily to find that David and she 
were farther apart than ever. 


CHAPTER IX.—DORA CARLYON. 


Davin’s book made a hit, as the publisher 
had predicted; the descriptions were life- 
like, the conversations witty, and the inci- 
dents exciting. The first edition was quickly 
bought up, and by the time the second had 
been or David’s name was in every 
mouth. He soon experienced the change in 
his position. Several publishers made him 
offers for a new book. In a social point of 
view he found a difference as well. Men began 
to ask each other who he was, and when it 
was ascertained that he was private secretary 
to Lord Claremont he received a good many 
invitations. 

Lord Claremont watched his success 
keenly. He was not surprised to find that 
David’s head was a little turned by his sud- 
den celebrity, and he made allowances for 
him. He put no obstacles in the young 
man’s way when he wished to go out in the 
evening, and was kind and sympathetic 
about all his proceedings. 

“Don’t you find that all this gaiety runs 
away with your money?” he asked one 


y. 

“Yes, it does,” said David frankly. ‘I 
thought the money I received from the pub- 
lishers would last for ever, but it has nearly 
disappeared.” 

“T have been meaning to raise your salary 
for the last month or two. I think you fully 
earn £200 by this time ; but even that will 
not enable you to live a fashionable life. 
How do you propose to manage it ?” 

“T must write another book—Fielder and 
Hudson have made me a very good offer.” 











“Well, whatever you do, don’t get into 
debt. You will have troubles enough without 
that.” " 

It was only a few days after this conversa- 
tion that the footman brought a card to Lord 
Claremont in the library. 

“Lady Atherton,” read Lord Claremont. 
*‘T don’t know her, I’m sure.” 

He looked rather worried, and David in- 
terposed, “Shall I go and speak to her, my 
lord +” 

“No, I am afraid I ought to see her ; but 
these letters must be finished, for I have a 
committee at half-past three, and it is already 
past two.” 

The door opened and the servant ushered 
in a fashionable old lady. She was rather 
short, very stout, and was enveloped in the 
most costly furs. 

David was about to leave the room, but 
Lord Claremont shook his head and pointed 
to the unfinished letters, so he took them up 
and went and sat down at his own table in a 
distant corner of the library. 

“ T have called this morning,” began Lady 
Atherton in a loud and dictatorial tone, ‘to 
ask your help in connection with a bene- 
volent society which is just being formed. I 
know how interested you are in the bene- 
volent movements of the day, and I feel 
assured that you will be delighted to help 
me in the good work which I have taken up. 
A large number of gentlemen and ladies 
have consented to become life-governors by 
payment of an annual subscription of two 
guineas, and I have called to ask you if you 
will allow me to enter your name among 
them. I am sure that you will have no 
objection to my doing so at once. The work, 
as you will see, is most important, and one 
which must commend itself to every thinking 
mind.” 

Lord Claremont waited patiently to the 
end of this long harangue, and when Lady 
Atherton had fairly ed herself out of 
breath he managed to get in the question— 

“ But what is the object of this society ?” 

“ Oh, its object is only pure humanity and 
charity, as you must allow; in fact I am 
surprised at your asking, as I should have 
thought its object was patent to every one.” 

* But you have not yet told me the name 
of your society,” replied Lord Claremont, so 
courteously that David could only shrug his 
shoulders in amazement. 

“Oh, did I not? I am sure I thought I 
told you that first of all. My society is called 
The Benevolent Almshouse Association for 
Aged Cab-horses,” 
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“What!” exclaimed Lord Claremont, 
startled out of his habitual politeness. 

“The Benevolent Almshouse Association 
for Aged Cab-horses,” replied Lady Ather- 
ton triumphantly. “I have long felt how 
very cruel it is that these faithful servants of 
man should, when they can no longer work, 
be made away with in the horrible manner 
which is at present practised, and the object 
of this society is to purchase a comfortable 
retreat for them in some country spot, where 
they may spend the end of their lives in 
peace. Each life-governor will have the 
privilege of ncziinating two aged cab-horses.” 

Lady Atherton settled her muff and re- 
arranged her fur boa with the air of a bene- 
factress of the whole world. 

David meanwhile was enduring agonies of 
silent laughter in the distance, and longing 
to escape that he might give free vent to 
his amusement. He was startled, however, 
by the voice of Lord Claremont, who, rising 
to his full height, made his reply in a tone 
that David had never before heard him use. 
“ Tt is such efforts as these, madam,” he said, 
in cold accents of disapproval, “that bring 
disgrace and discredit on the cause of bene- 
volence in this land. I cannot express too 
strongly my opinion of the folly, and even 
wickedness, of a society like yours. I say 
wickedness advisedly, for can you think for 
a moment of the starving and suffering poor 
in this great city without feeling that it is 
to them that our money and influence are 
due? All that we are able to accomplish to 
alleviate their condition is a thousand times 
too little ; and how can you reconcile it with 
your conscience to waste your energies on 
such an enterprise If these horses of which 
you speak are killed in a cruel manner, the 
cruelty can be legally stopped if proper evi- 
dence is obtained ; but as to the fact of kill- 
ing them being cruel, the idea is absurd. 
If you penetrate into the dark and loath- 
some dwellings, where men, women, and 
children die every day because they cannot 
have the fresh air which would be life and 
health to them, you would spare no efforts 
to help them to obtain it. Common hu- 
manity and religion alike urge our unceasing 
exertions in the cause of our suffering brothers 
and sisters, but I cannot conceive a more 
useless and foolish project than almshouses 
for aged cab-horses.” 

The last words were pronounced in tones 
of cold sarcasm, and David stared at Lord 
Claremont in utter astonishment. 

Lady Atherton made no reply: she 
seemed completely taken aback. 





After a few minutes of silence Lord Clare- 
mont spoke again in his ordinary tone: “ Ex- 
cuse me if I have said more than I ought to 
have done, but I have true benevolence so 
much at heart that it grieves me beyond ex- 
pression to see it abused and parodied. I 
hope you will forgive me,” he added, with 
the winning smile that David thought irre- 
sistible. 

Lady Atherton did not appear to be at all 
touched by it, however. She rose with an 
air of injured dignity, and gathering her 
furs about her prepared to depart. “I must 
say I am much astonished at the treatment 
I have received,” she said, in an offended 
tone. “Ihave been spoken to in a manner 
to which no lady could possibly submit, and 
I can assure Lord Claremont that it will be 
a long time before I make a second appeal to 
his benevolence.” She did not deign to 
notice Lord Claremont’s bow, but swept out 
of the room with intense disdain. 

As soon as David had closed the door be- 
hind her he looked up with merriment spark- 
ling in his eyes, but there was no answering 
merriment on Lord Claremont’s face. He 
looked grave and even sad, and asked for his 
letters in such a stern voice that David was 
obliged to resume his usual staid demeanour 
without delay. As soon as Lord Claremont 
had gone to the committee, however, David 
relieved his feelings by laughing heartily over 
the scene he had just witnessed. He only 
wished that he had some one to enjoy the 
joke with him, but he had been so well 
trained in reticence that nothing would have 
induced him to betray what had passed. He 
had never admired Lord Claremont so much 
before, and he was rather surprised, there- 
fore, when on entering the library next 
morning he found him still brooding over 
the events of the preceding day. He was 
just sealing a note, and looked up as David 
came in. 

“Come here, Hatton,” he said. 

David advanced to the table and saw that 
the note which was pushed towards him was 
directed to Lady Atherton. 

“T wish you to take this note to Belgrave 
Square in the course of the day,” said Lord 
Claremont. “I am rather vexed that I 
spoke so severely as I did yesterday, and I 
wish to express to Lady Atherton my regret 
for having done so.” 

“Very well, my lord,” replied David, put- 
ting the note in his pocket. He was turning 
away, when an irresistible impulse made him 
add, “I am sure there is not the slightest 
need for it.” 
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“We will drop the subject,” said Lord | 
Claremont gently, and he began to open his 
letters. 

David felt quite relieved at having ex- 
pressed his opinion. ‘To think of his apolo- | 
gising to an old woman like that,” he said | 
to himself, as he started out for Lady Ather- | 
ton’s house after luncheon. ‘I would never | 
have demeaned myself to do it; she de-| 
served more than she got.” 

David was at the uncompromising age at 
present ; all young people go through it, but 
happily most young people get over it. It 
is hard to learn that we cannot make the | 
world such as we should like it, nor force | 
our fellow-creatures to be what we think | 
they ought to be; but after a good many | 
hard knocks for our pains we do at last learn | 
that we must make allowances, and be con- 
tent that other people should see some things | 
differently from ourselves. 

Lord Claremont was a true gentleman; | 
and part of a true gentleman’s character is | 
to be able to humble himself if he thinks | 
he has done wrong. He had no doubt that | 
he had been perfectly right in everything he | 
had said; but he could not quite forgive him- 
self for having spoken so strongly to a lady, 
and in his own house. David as yet did not 
see this at all ; if people were foolish and mis- 
taken he thought they ought to be set right, | 
and he would far rather have been the bearer 
of a scathing missive than an apology. It was | 
his duty, however, to do what he had been 
told ; so with rather a reluctant feeling he | 
rang the bell, and asked the footman if he | 
could speak to Lady Atherton. 

A year or two ago David would probably 
have been told to wait in the hall if he had 
called on such an errand ; but his dress and | 
manner had altered greatly during his so- | 
journ under Lord Claremont’s roof. The foot- 
man took him for an ordinary afternoon caller 
and, showing him into the drawing-room, went 
to take his card to Lady Atherton. | 

David looked round the room, with his 
usual scrutinizing glance. It was handsomely 
furnished, but he could detect at once the | 
want of that taste which characterized Clare- | 
mont House. The things were rich and | 
costly, but there was not that air of refine- | 
ment which makes everything look in its | 
right place whether it be beautiful or shabby. | 

he room was divided in the middle by | 
crimson curtains which were partly drawn, 
so that he had no idea that the further room 
was not empty ; but as he was examining the | 
books on the table he heard a slight noise, | 
and looking up saw a young lady coming to- 








Atherton came in. 


wards him. She was carrying a pot of azaleas, 
and evidently did not notice the presence of 
a stranger. 

David looked at her with wondering 
admiration: he thought that he had never 
seen any one so beautiful before. She was 
tall and slender, with masses of soft hair and 
long dark eyelashes. Herfeatures were almost 
classicalin their beauty, clearly cut, and exqui- 
sitely formed. A critical observer might have 
said that her expression was too cold and 
her manner too reserved for one so young; 
but there were few who were critical when 
they looked at Dora Carlyon. David cer- 
tainly was not inclined to be so. It seemed 
to him that all his visions of beauty were 
realised as he gazed at the lovely face before 
him. She looked up with astart as he made 
a slight movement, and as she did so her foot 
tripped against a cushion that lay near the 
doorway, and the pot fell from her hands. 
David started forward and caught it adroitly 
as it reached the ground. 

“Qh, thank you so much,” exclaimed Miss 
Carlyon. “I don’t know what my aunt 
would have said to me if I had hurt her 
plant.” 

Her face was a little flushed with excite- 
ment, and as her deep beautiful eyes looked 
into David’s an unwonted thrill passed 
through him. His words, however, were 
ordinary enough. A sudden intimacy seemed 
to have been created between them by the 


| little accident, and he did not think it 


necessary to make any formal speeches. 
“Where shall I put it down?” he asked with 
a smile. Dora showed him the table where 
she wished it placed, and stood watching him 
as he arranged it in the little ornamental 
stand. 

“T hope you did not hurt yourself,” said 


| David when he had finished his task. 


“ Not at all, thank you, but had it not been 
for you the plant must have been ruined.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Lady 
David felt exceedingly 
sorry for her appearance, but he was obliged 
to come forward and greet her in the most 
graceful manner of which he was capable. 
The old lady looked somewhat surprised to 
see the stranger in apparently confidential 
conversation with her niece, but she merely 


inquired to what she was indebted for the 


honour of his visit. 
“Tam Lord Claremont’s private secretary,” 
replied David, “and he has desired me to 
call upon you this afternoon with this note.” 
A shade passed over Lady Atherton’s face 
at the mention of Lord Claremont’s name, 
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but she took the note and read it with 
triumph. “I knew Lord Claremont would 
see upon reflection how very wrong he had 
been,” she remarked ; then turning to David 
she added, “ you can tell him that I am very 
much snes: to find that he has acknow- 
ledged his error.” 

David was very near saying that Lord 
Claremont had not altered his opinion in the 
least, but he managed to restrain the words 
and was about to take his leave when Lady 
Atherton exclaimed in a lively tone, “ Did 
you say that you were private secretary to 
Lord Claremont, Mr. Hatton? Then you 
must be the author of that delightful book 
which has just come out.” 

David could not yet hear his book spoken 
of without a quickening of the pulse, and he 
blushed slightly as he answered, “I have 
just written a book certainly, but I scarcely 
know whether it can be called delightful.” 

“Qh! that is only an author's modesty ; 
your book is quite the rage, I assure you, 
every one is talking of it. I am very glad 
to have met you, Mr. Hatton, and I hope you 
will dine with me some day before long.” 

“T shall be delighted to do so.” 

“We are only having quiet dinners just 
now as my niece is in mourning for her 
mother, but we shall be very pleased to see 
you one evening when we have a few friends.” 

David stole a glance at Miss Carlyon during 
this speech, and saw a look of pain pass over 
her brow. ‘“ What a heartless old creature !” 
he said to himself, “how can she speak of 
that lovely girl’s troubles in such a cold- 
blooded way!” He found himself marching 
down the street at arapid pace in his indig- 
nation, and smiled at his own vehemence. 
“Fancy my waxing so hot over a stranger’s 
wrongs,” he thought ; “but somehow she does 
not seem at all like a stranger—I feel as if I 
had known her for years.” 

He spent the evening in trying to recall 
every line of the fair face that had impressed 
him so vividly, and in bringing back to his 
mind the tones of the voice that still lingered 
in his ear. 

He could not understand how it was that 
his beautiful vision somehow reminded him 
of Evesdene. It seemed impossible that 
there could be any connection between them, 
and yet the more he thought of her the 
more his childhood and its scenes rose up 
before him. Suddenly he found a clue. 

“Tt is Mrs. Carlyon that I am thinking 
of,” he cried, as he rose hurriedly to his feet. 
He had seen her so seldom that it was little 
wonder that he had not been able to remem- 








ber at first whose face it was that he was 
thinking of ; but yet, even as a boy, he had 
been so struck by her beauty and grace that 
he had not the least doubt that he was right. 
He remembered now—what he had taken no 
notice of at the time—that his aunt had 
told him in one of her letters of Mrs. Car- 
lyon’s death, and had mentioned that her 
daughter had gone to live in London. 

What a wonderful discovery! He was so 
excited by it that he could think of nothing 
else, and paced the room with restless steps ; 
but in the midst of his meditations a thought 
struck him with painful foree—what would 
Miss Carlyon think of him when she knew 
what his origin was? He recalled the proud 
beauty of her bearing, and felt that he could 
never stand before her again if she knew 
that he had been bred and brought up in 
Mrs. Bassett’s cottage! It was an unworthy 
thought, but David was young yet, and 
though he did not realise it, for the first 
time in his life he was in love. He felt that 
he would give anything and everything to 
gain Miss Dutta good opinion, so he re- 
solved to say nothing about his former life. 
After all, what need was there for him to do 
so? He had risen to a very different = 
tion now, and there was no necessity for hi 
to account for the past years of his life. He 
would be very careful to avoid Evesdene 
and all kindred subjects, and then all would 
be well. Having settled this question in his 
mind, he returned to his delightful musings, 
and was surprised when the evening came 
to an end. 

He looked eagerly at his letters for the 
next two or three mornings, and was re- 
warded at last by seeing a note addressed to 
him in Lady Atherton’s handwriting ; it was 
an invitation to dinner for an early date. 

“T forgot to ask you how you prospered 
with Lady Atherton,” said Lord Claremont, 
a day or two afterwards. 

“Very well, my lord,” replied David; 
“she has asked me to dinner.” 

“ Asked you to dinner!” said Lord Clare- 
mont, in surprise. 

“Yes; she had been reading my book, 
and was kind enough to say she should be 
glad to know me.” 

“Ah! I forget sometimes what a great 
man you have become,” said Lord Claremont 
good-humouredly. 

David said nothing of Miss Carlyon; but 
nevertheless it was for her sake and not for 
that of the old lady herself, that his heart 
beat fast with new and strong emotion when 
the eventful evening at last arrived. 














THE RUINED ABBEY. 





AW ODE. 


FULL moon in ascent to-night 
That saw thy glory at full height 
Sends to thy ruins a first ray 
My fancy christens “ pity’s light.” 


A vision in my spirit swells ; 
A love that feels the touch of pain ; 
A prayer that fades into complain 
Thou art not in thy youth again. 


And yet I seem with inner ear, 
As if thy tuneful times had come, 

To hear the music of thy bells, 
Breeze-blown from their whole-tower-home. 


To hear their lowering tones as night 
Grows to the hour for final prayer, 

Lowering and lowering until low, 
Like whispers in a summer air. 





Their speech of peace above the world’s, 
Of peace, if it be born of pain, 
Greater alway than is the pain : 
They speak of death that will be gain. 


My prayer that faded lives again, 
As with an inner eye I seem 

To see lamps burning in thine aisles, 
And I forget it is a dream. 


From all in me that yieldeth love 
Springeth to-night for thee its best. 
Oh, may my vision be fulfilled ! 
And when I die I near thee rest! 


Stay rainbow-bridge twixt now and then, 
For much on thy far side I see, 
And much on it more loved by me 
Than latter shapes of things and men. 


For, Faith now dead in every way, 
Love thinks her end will come with death 
And cold, herself excusing, saith, 

‘Do insects love that live a day ?” 
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MAN AND BIRD. 


By THEODORE WOOD, Auvuruor or ‘‘Our Brep Attres,” ‘‘ Our Insect ALLiss,” ETO. 


PART I. 


[* two previous articles I have endea- 
voured to show the nature of the rela- 
tions existing between mankind and insects, 
and to point out the manner in which, 
among the: latter, the noxious species are 
restrained and kept in check by the bene- 
ficial. ‘Broadly ‘speaking, insects miay be 


divided inte two groups, the one com- 
prising shgumiplaainjare us, the ‘other 
those whi vet iraid>. And there 


are very few indeed which?’ are quite-uncon- 
nected with either division. But, the two 
groups are not equally balanced. Left 
entirely without assistance, predacious in- 
sects would undoubtedly prove insufficient 
for their task ; for, save in a few and excep- 
tional cases, they cannot devour their victims 
as rapidly as those victims reproduce their 
kind. And so in a few short years our crops 
would be swept away, agriculture would be 
rendered impossible, and the aphis and its 
fellow-workers in mischief would overrun the 
globe. 

From such a calamity we are saved by 
the exertions of the smaller birds, which 
alone of all living creatures can cope with 
the insect hosts. Their influence it is which, 
perpetually exercised, enables us to retain 
our position on the earth. A world without 
birds would be a world without men also, 
for every particle of vegetation would be 
destroyed by insects, and animal life would 
consequently perish. Hence the subject of 
bird preservation is one which closely con- 
cerns us both asa nation and as individuals, 
and which, to consumer as well as to pro- 
ducer, is one of the highest and most vital 
importance. 

Yet, although this subject has of late 
years been brought into considerable pro- 
minence, its true character is very far from 
being generally recognised, and, while many 
errors are widely current, several points 
telling greatly in favour of birds have been 
unaccountably passed over by their friends, 
aud consistently ignored by their enemies. 
And this, no doubt, is largely due to the 
common and not unnatural habit of looking 
upon farmers as a kind of court of final 
appeal, whose judgment is and must be con- 
clusive, and from whose verdict it is useless 
to dissent. For it is said, in the first place, 
that farmers are specially and particularly 





interested in the matter, and are scarcely 
likely to war against their own interests ; in 
the second, that they are brought into direct 
contact with Naturé; and morning, noon, and 
night find ample opportunities for observing 
all that is going on around them; and, 
thirdly; that the statisties which they have 
collected put the matter? beyond all shadow 
of doubt. ‘Human interésts, say these spe- 
cious pleaders, demand, not*that the smaller 
birds must be destroyed, buf that'they must 
be reduced in number, and traps, poison, 
and the gun, therefore, are indispensable 
adjuncts to agriculture. 

This I flatly deny, for the argument is 
void and bad. Farmers, as an almost in- 
variable rule, are not observers. They see, 
but they do not notice ; and it is only neces- 
sary to talk for a short time with an average 
agriculturist to find how perfect and com- 
plete is his ignorance concerning the beings 
which are in multitudes around him, and 
upon which very possibly depend all his 
hopes of a successful harvest. He cannot 
distinguish a sparrow from a flycatcher, or 
a greenfinch from a bunting; he does not 
know that of the aphides and the ladybirds 
which he finds upon his hops or his corn, 
the former alone are injurious, while the 
latter are beneficial, He looks upon mam- 
mals, birds, and insects alike as his special 
and personal enemies, and conducts a kind 
of war of extermination against friends and 
foes together. 

Worse than this, in the majority of cases 
he altogether refuses to look at the other 
side of the question, or even to admit that 
there is another side at all. Entering upon 
agricultural life imbued with all manner of 
prejudices, he cannot, or will not, shake 
those prejudices off, and he is content to do 
exactly as his father did before him, without 
caring to make inquiry into the why and the 
wherefore. Birds, to him, are creatures to 
be persecuted, not necessarily because they 
are injurious, but because they are birds; 
his father shot them, and so will he. He 
treats them very much as the French criminal 
law treats an accused man, throwing upon 
the prisoner the burden of showing his inno- 
cence, not upon the prosecution that of 
proving his guilt ; and as birds cannot speak 
In their own defence, their chance of justifi- 
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cation is slender indeed. 
made into their crimes, real or supposed ; 
no account is taken of any counterbalancing 
services which may mitigate their guilt. 
Birds they are, and as such they must die ; 
there is as much hope of mercy for them as 
for a spy taken in time of war. 

But even were agriculturists, as agricul- 
turists, to observe for themselves, and to per- 
secute no bird which they had not personally 
proved to destroy their produce, I would 
still deny their qualification to deliver judg- 
ment in the matter. For, in order to forma 
true and just opinion of the influence of any 
bird, a man must be in the first place an orni- 
thologist, and in the second, an entomologist ; 
agricultural knowledge is scarcely required 
at all. He must be ornithologist enough to 
recognise the bird in question, without con- 
fusing it with any other, to learn its ways 
and habits, and to ascertain the nature of its 
food, and of that of its young, during every 
week of every month of the year. He must 
be entomologist enough, supposing that in- 
sects constitute a part of that diet, to identify 
those insects, and to trace their influence 
upon mankind. Then, after carefully compar- 
ing his own observations with those of others, 
he must estimate the injury wrought to the 
farmer by the theft of his produce, and set 
against it, not only the benefit conferred by 


the slaughter of the tiny but mischievous | 
foes which he cannot kill for himself, but | 
also that which is rendered by the co-destruc- | 


tion, if we may employ such a term, of their 
presumable descendants. And this last is 
perhaps the most important point of all. 

For the robbery of a grain of corn does 
not counterbalance and annul the service 
rendered by the slaughter of a mischievous 
insect. The injury is definite and final ; the 
benefit is cumulative and continual, for the 
death of the one insect now may very pro- 
bably prevent the birth of three or four hun- 
dreds of its descendants in the following 
season, and the birth to them of hundreds 
and thousands again. Thus the death of every 
mischievous insect represents a great present, 
but a greater future gain to the farmer, while 
the destruction of a single grub may far out- 
weigh the theft of forty or fifty grains of corn. 

Take, for example, the case of the wire- 
worm, which is so terribly destructive to 
corn, &c., killing plant after plant by gnawing 
away its roots beneath the ground. At the 
very lowest computation each wireworm, 
during its three years of active work, will 
destroy forty ears of corn, or their equiva- 
lent in another crop. Now an ear of barley 
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contains about thirty grains; in other words, 
the growth of twelve hundred grains of corn 
would be prevented by that one wireworm. 
Now,supposing that this wireworm be captured 
by a rook or a starling when half-grown— 
by which time about one-third of its mis- 
chief would be completed, for the older grubs 
are the greater offenders—eight hundred 
grains of barley would be saved to the far- 
mer ; and the bird, to annul that single good 
deed, must itself devour eight hundred grains 
of corn. And when we come to find, as we 
do find in the case of such birds as those 
mentioned, that their mischievous victims 
must be numbered, not by units, but by 
thousands, it will quickly be seen that it is 
simply impossible for them by their own 
depredations to wipe out, so to speak, their 
services. 

Those who lay stress upon the occasional 
mischief wrought by many insectivorous 
birds have no notion from how much more 
serious loss those self-same birds preserve us. 
They do not know with what marvellous 
rapidity insects increase and multiply ; they 
have no idea of the terrible power wielded 
by an insect host. And they really are talk- 
ing without understanding the veriest ele- 
ments of their subject. 

Few, save professed ornithologists, are 
aware of the astonishing number of insects 
which daily fall victims to birds. That much- 
maligned creature the sparrow, for instance, 
has been proved to kill, for the use of its 
young alone, more than thirty thousand in- 
sects during the ten weeks over which the 
breeding season extends ; and such grubs as 
those of the cabbage-butterflies, the goose- 
berry saw-fly, and the magpie-moth are 
among its most favourite victims. But the 
adult birds themselves devour immense num- 
bers of noxious insects. I have found the 
crop of sparrow after sparrow full of the 
mischievous Sitones weevils, and that ata time 
when barley was being sown in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. And did the sparrow 
feed solely upon the farmer’s grain during 
the other forty-two weeks of the year, its 
good offices would not even then be rendered 
void and of none effect. 

Now there are few birds which are so mis- 
chievous in proportion to the benefits which 
they confer upon us as the sparrow. Spar- 
rows are troublesome in the field, the farm- 
yard, the orchard, and the garden. They steal 
corn, pulse, fruit, and seed, destroy flowers, 
and damage thatch. Yet every ornithologist 
who has studied the subject has given it as 
his deliberate conviction that the good deeds 
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of the bird outweigh its mischief. And this 
universal consensus of opinion among those 
best qualified to judge is in itself very strong 
and convincing testimony. It is not actual 
evidence, perhaps. But if a man were to be 
accused of some weighty crime, and if, after 
collecting and considering all available infor- 
mation, the united verdict of all the legal 
luminariés in the kingdom were to be given 
in favour of the prisoner, their opinion would 
assuredly carry that of the public with it, 
and its correctness would almost certainly be 
shown by the result of the trial. And just 
in the same way the united testimony of or- 
nithologists tells strongly in favour of the 
sparrow. Yarrell, Stevenson, Morris, and 
others too numerous to mention, all have 
arrived at one and the same conclusion. And 
authorities such as these, when in perfect 
concord with one another, it is difficult in- 
deed to contradict. 

And if the sparrow, in spite of all its 
crimes, be yet upon the whole the friend 
and ally of man, how much more must such 
be the case with those birds which devour 
more insects and destroy less produce? The 
rook, the starling, the nightjar, the flycatcher, 
the titmice, and the gulls; all these and 
many more besides. Can we say too much 
in their favour? For one pennyworth of 
harm that they do they return a shilling’s- 
worth of good. Is that an unprofitable trans- 
action for ourselves ? 

Be it remembered that Nature demands 
and insists upon a certain percentage of the 
produce which we obtain from the soil. That 
is the ground-rent which we are called upon 
to pay to her, and have it she must and 
she will. But she is no greedy and grasping 
collector of her tax, and is satisfied with very 
little if we only permit her to take it in her 
own way. And thus given carte blanche, as 
it were, to collect her dues, she shows her 
appreciation of our good sense by helping us 
in our labours to the very utmost of her 
power. 

But I repeat again, the commission in 
question, to remain a low and insignificant 
charge, must be collected by the agents whom 
Nature herself selects for the task. Those 
agents are the birds. They come to help us, 
but they claim their wages for doing so, just 
as do the agricultural labourers by whom 
other branches of the work of cultivation 
are performed. Have we any just cause to 
complain? ‘Labour is not to be had in this 
world for nothing, and work brings wages 
as its just and natural corollary. Why should 
we grudge a small payment in kind to the 








birds, when they work for us so well, and 
preserve for us so much ? 

Or we may treat the question in another 
manner, and consider the small amount of 
our produce which birds take for themselves 
as the annual premium of an insurance 
which we effect with Nature. We pay her 
a certain commission upon our profits, and 
allow her to take it as she will, and she in 
return preserves us from the devastating 
hosts which will otherwise ravage our fields. 
Do we grudge the commission to an insur- 
ance company, and shoot its agents if they 
insist upon payment ? 

But if we refuse to consider Nature’s taxa- 
tion in its true and proper light, and strive 
to evade our obligations, her vengeance is 
swift and sure. We kill her first ambassa- 
dors, and think ourselves secure ; but like an 
avenging army come other and more formid- 
able foes, whose advance we cannot with- 
stand, and whose widespread ravages we can- 
not check. The birds are dead, and now we 
have insects to deal with; and against an 
insect army no man can prevail. And satis- 
faction twenty, fifty, or a hundred-fold is 
ruthlessly exacted for our offence. 

Is not such invariably the case when birds 
are destroyed? Take the case of Maine and 
Auxerre, some five-and-thirty years ago. 
The smaller birds were exterminated by Go- 
vernment edict, and in the following year 
the crops were wholly destroyed by insects, 
and even the trees themselves were stripped 
of their leaves by caterpillars. 

At Hartlip, some years back, sparrows 
were “exterminated entirely.” Immediately 
the orchards were covered with the webs 
and nests of the Lackey caterpillars, foliage 
and fruit alike suffered most severely, and in 
the two following years the damage sustained 
in this manner alone was estimated at more 
than £1,000. 

In Hampshire, only three or four years 
since, rooks suffered similar persecution, with 
the result that wireworms, “leather-jackets,” 
and cockchafer-grubs increased in such a 
degree that women and children were em- 
ployed to follow the plough, in order to per- 
form the work which would otherwise have 
been gratuitously undertaken by the birds. 

In one of the eastern departments of 
France, again, a country in which the smaller 
birds are even more rigorously persecuted 
than in England, the grain destroyed in one 
season by insects was valued at four millions 
of francs, or, in English money, £160,000. 
And in a report lately presented to the 
French Senate occurs the following most 
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significant passage :—‘“‘It is solely in the in- 
terests of agriculture, which are very seri- 
ously endangered, that we affirm that men 
ought not to be allowed to continue to de- 
stroy the only auxiliaries which can effectu- 
ally restrain the increase of insects. Against 
such enemies man is powerless, and if God 
in His wisdom had. not provided a remedy, 


vegetation would have disappeared from the 
face of the earth. This providential mission 
of birds was, for a long time, considered as 
an exaggeration ; now it ranks as one of the 
best-proved truths of science. Yet man, by 
a strange blindness, shows himself the most 
terrible enemy of these gentle and useful 
creatures.” 











FARE YE WELL. - 


RE ye well, fishermen, 

Blithely away ! 

Blue are the rippling waves, 
White is the spray. 


4 


Over the shining sea 
Gleam the white sails, 
Give them but summer airs, 
Favouring gales ! 


Cheerily, cheerily, 
Floating away, 

Ring their wild carols 
Over the bay. 


Come back with singing, 
Bring no lament, 

Husbands and brothers 
Come as ye went ! 


Hearts will be longing 
For you at home, 
Come when the toil is o’er, 

O’er the white foam ! 


Fare ye well, fishermen, 
Blithely away ! 
Come back with singing 
Into the bay ! 
CLARA THWAITES. 








PARABLES OF TH 


E HARVEST FIELD. 


By MARK GUY PEARSE, Autor or ‘“‘ Danret Quorm AnD H1s Reticrous Nortons,’”’ ETo. 


ATURE is God’s great picture-book. 

Everybody—child, peasant, philosopher, 
and poet—can look at it and see something 
wonderful; but none can see it all. For 
every picture of nature is a parable—“an 
earthly story with a heavenly meaning.” 
The Lord Jesus Christ, beyond all others 
the See-er, teaches us to find the spiritual 


meaning that lies in all the forms and pro- 
cesses of nature. The law and the prophets 
prophesied until John. Then their voices 


were hushed, their sermon was over; but 
the living and abiding voice of nature goes 
on prophesying to-day as fresh and eloquent 
as ever. 
field. 


Let us listen to it in the harvest- 
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The harvest is, first and foremost, a demand | 
for thanksgiving. Let us render thanks to 
the Giver. God has opened His hand and 
satisfied our wants. Foreign supply has 
happily made us strangers to famine; but 
let us remember that the corn comes none 
the less from God because it reaches us in 


us the figure of the sower, as with short, quick 
steps he goes over the furrows holding the 
seed-basket and casting forth the fair showers 
of seed upon the earth. He sets about it ; 
that is the first lesson which the words teach 
us. ‘“ Well,” you say to yourself, “a very 
obvious lesson that.” Exactly ; and because 








ships, bringing only a greater gift and con-| so obvious it is apt to be overlooked and 
ferring a larger good as it opens fresh lands | forgotten. 
for the peoples of the Old World, and sup-| Let us look in on the man who lives in 
plying the needs of the Old World by the | the farm-house yonder. His fields are full 
products of the New. | of weeds; the plough lies rotting and rust- 
But besides this great claim upon our | ing in the rank growth ; the hedges are not 
ise there are other voices with which the | pruned ; the ditches are choked ; the fences 
est speaks to us. It is full of manifold | are falling. And now as we come and talk 
and blessed teaching. Listen to it as a cheery | with him of these things, he shakes his head 
message for the worker. quite piously. He is sorry, very sorry—in- 
It is a strange, almost a thrilling thought, | deed, it quite distresses him, and he is very 
that in the ear of corn we touch all the ages. | anxious that something should be done ; but 
The harvest binds us to all the past. The | what can hedo? He is not gifted as other 
corn has come down through the hands of people are; he wishes that he was ; then he 
the generations, passed on to us from our would do wonders. He has tried his hand 
father Adam himself. Nothing else that we | now and then at spudding up a thistle ; but 
have to do with, except this human nature | nothing comes of it. And he sighs again 
itself, has this unbroken line of human asso- | quite piously. How much religion there is in 
ciation. It is the golden link with all the | asigh! with some people it is all they have! 
ages. Think how that year after year from! You don’t know such a man? I do; hosts 
the beginning of time, men have gone forth | of them—not outside the church, perhaps ; 
to plough the field and to sow the seed and | but inside they swarm—people who talk so 
to reap the corn, that we may have our bread | sweetly about desiring to be useful. Some- 
to-day. The crust of bread upon our table | times they think they might do this and 
binds us to the rich harvests which Joseph’s | sometimes that ; but it never comes to any- 
foresight saved and stored for hungry times; | thing, and it never will. They never set about 
to the harvest when the joyful Israelites | i# Most men fail in doing good, not be- 
marched over Jordan and did eat of the old | cause of clumsy sowing or neglected hoeing 
corn of the land; to that when bold Samson, | or unskilful harvesting, not because the seed 
with a great laugh in his heart, sent his living | is bad or the soil is hard, but just because 
firebrands to plague the Philistines ; it links | they never set about it. They do not get 
us to that harvest in which the faithful Ruth | up and do it. The sower wastes no time in 
went forth to glean ; and to that, of all most | devising or dreaming. It has to be done, 
sacred, when the golden corn bent low, “as | and it never will be done except by doing it. 
if it surely knew its sovran Lord was by,”.; So he goeth forth. 
and the hungry disciples plucked and eat of | And does the dreamer attempt to excuse 
the ears, blamed by scowling Pharisees, and | himself by saying, “ Well, you see, there is 
defended by their gracious Master. So for | one thing. If I do no good, yet I do no 
nearly six thousand years the generations | harm.” Ah, what madness is this! No 
toiled, and we are fed. And the grains | harm! Seest thou that stretch of nettles, 
that fell from the hand of some earliest sower | how it is plaguing thy neighbours for miles? 
are now become the food of the world. So | and that crop of thistles is spreading across 
does man’s work abide. So may the common | the parish. No harm! And that land 
work of men come to bless multitudes—alike ought to be bringing forth good seed! Is 
high and low, rich and poor. Here, then, we | such waste no harm? Nay, there is only 
may find a full-length portrait of the success- | one way to do no harm in God’s world, and 
ful worker. that is to do all the good thou canst. To 
“ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing | do nothing is to do nothing but harm. 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with re-| Surely this may set the most careless of 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him” (Ps. cxxvi. | us thinking. God puts every man, as He 
6). put the first, in a garden to dress it and to 
He goeth forth. At once there rises before till it. And day by day each man’s influence 
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is going forth filling his field with tares and 
thistles, with briars and thorns, or with good 
seed. Why put the evil things first? Be- 
cause they come of their own accord ; to do 
nothing is to grow them. What, then, are 
we doing with our lives? The field of thy 
life is God’s book of judgment, therefore look 
well to it. What are you doing in business ? 
Setting yourself in God’s house against every- 
thing that is underhand and mean, whether 
it pays or whether it does not pay ? 
you, with silly excuses which shall never 
excuse, letting all the field of the business 
be choked with foul weeds—no love, no 
patience, no helpfulness, no generous deal- 
ing; only keen advantage-taking, counting 
that gain however gotten is golden. What 
think you, that big giving can undo crooked 
getting? What, wouldest thou bribe the 
Almighty with gold and blind Him with 
gifts! What is our life? Is it a round of 
silly pursuits, with nothing in it at all that 
is worthy of our being made in the image of 
God, nothing helpful or blest to any living 
soul? Weare in this world for this one thing 
only ; for this one thing we have received 
the mystery of life and reason and oppor- 
tunity, that we may take the seed-basket and 
go forth filling the field with good fruit. 
This is our only way of doing our work in 
God’s great world, by having our own little 
patch of life well cultivated. 

He goeth forth because he is sent. 

We know who is the Lord of the harvest, 
who sendeth forth His labourers into the 
harvest. This man with the seed-basket is 
not the master ; he is the servant. He lives 
on his master’s wages, he is fed by his 
master’s bounty, he is sheltered by his mas- 
ter’s roof, and he knows well enough that it 
is all for this one end—that he may do his 
master’s work. See him, as day after day he 
waits upon the master to know his will. 
“Well,” saith the master, “I want you to 
go to-day and sow ten acres of wheat.” And 
the man goes right away to do it. He does 
rot think it any great hardship that he 
should do the work; he is there on pur- 


se. 

That is the first great lesson which we 
have to learn. We call One our Lord and 
Master ; we live on His bounty, we breathe 
His air, we see by His light; we eat at His 
board ; reason, health, every faculty is en- 
trusted to us by Him. What then? Life 
has but one meaning, one purpose; it is that 
we may do His work. Into our lives as into 
His there must come the might of a Divine 
compulsion. “I must—must work the works 


Or are | 


good seed unless the plough has been at 


| of Him that sent me.” Beware of the pick- 
|ing and choosing and making many condi- 
tions. Our starting-point in the religious 
life, as well as our resting-place, is here— 
ever here—low down at the Master’s feet, 
asking earnestly, “ LORD, WHAT WILT THOU 
HAVE ME TO DO?” 

In this sense of being sent the servant finds his 
Jitness and strength for service. 

The labourer is not allowed in the granary 
helping himself ; he would be sent speedily 
about his business if the master saw that. 
But when the master says, “John, go to-day 
and sow the ten acres with wheat,” John 
knows he may have the key of the granary and 
get as much seed-corn as he needs. Think 
of Little Faith hearing that order. At once 
he falls a-sighing and fretting. ‘TI have to 
go and sow the wheat, and I have only got 
twelve shillings a week! How am I going 
to pay for the seed-corn out of that?” What 
master would be plagued with a servant like 
that? Ah, thus is it that unbelief plagues 
the Heavenly Master. When our Lord bids 
us go, be quite sure that He will give us all 
that we need for the errand—all strength 
and wisdom and gifts are ours then. “If I 
had wings,” said Charles Wesley to John, 
“T would fly.” “If God bade thee fly,” said 
John, “He would give thee wings.” Of 
course He would. When He sends His 
‘servants forth He gives them the key of 
heaven’s storehouse. 

He goeth forth—because the fields are ready. 

Ignorance is in great haste. It has heard 
| the Master’s orders—“Go forth and sow,” 
| and off it starts with the seed-basket, and 
| prides itself on its strong arm and skilful cast. 

“Stay, Ignorance, stay. Thou art wasting 
thy Master’s goods and thine own strength.” 

“How so ?” quoth Ignorance. 

“ Why, man, thou hast forgotten to plough. 
The seed flung out among grasses and weeds 
ean never find any root, and shall never 

| yield a harvest. Neither seed, nor sower, 
‘nor soil, nor seasons shall avail anything 
without the ploughing. Of all the processes 
| in the spiritual harvest this is the one upon 
| which most depends, and yet this is the one 
which is most easily neglected. The plough- 
share must be driven from end to end of the 
field, or all else will be an utter failure. The 
Sunday-school teacher may gather the chil- 
dren, the lessons may be well prepared, the 
‘class may be attentive and interested, but 
has the plough been at work? The preacher 
‘meets his people; there may be freshness, 
interest, good-feeling, yet is it all a waste of 
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work. It is only when the blessed Spirit of “Then, friend, thou would’st never have 
God opens the heart that the seed can get | any harvest.” 

into the soil and take root. “Whose heart} “Buta harvest !—surely you do not expect 
the Lord opened,” we read of Lydia. Then | to get a harvest by throwing the seed down 
Paul’s preaching shall bear fruit. The pre-| there, into the earth, do you ?” 

paration of the heart is from the Lord; but| ‘Of course I do,” cries Faith with a smile. 
because it is of the Lord do not let us think} ‘ But think of the risks you run—the frost 
either that we are not responsible for it or | may kill it, and the rains may rot it, and the 
that we cannot be sure of it. The gift of | rooks may eat it; and there are the sparrows 
the Holy Ghost is ours for the asking. Our| at your heels! I should be frightened.” 
preparing is made effectual only by prepray-| “Yes,” says Faith untroubled, “that’s 
ing ; there must be the earnest pleading for | true.” 

the gift of the Holy Ghost, and then a whole- “ Well, then,” says Unbelief, “the winter 
hearted dependence upon His life-giving | is coming, and the east wind of the spring ; 
energy. If that be lacking all else will avail | and if it ever should come to anything, why 
nothing. Moody’s saying should be written | it may rain all through the harvest.” 

in gold—“ I would rather pray like Daniel than| “It may, certainly,” says Faith, smiling 
preach like Gabriel.” And the one leads to still. 

the other ; your praying saint issoonwinged| ‘Then all will be spoiled. I am sure I 
for service. | would not risk the loss of it like that.” 

He goes forth—because he expects a harvest. | Then Farmer Faith dips his hand deep in 
Of course he does. He is but a slovenly and | the basket and takes up a handful of it. 
useless sower who is not confidently expecting! ‘‘ Where did that come from ?” he asks. 

a harvest. We can afford to make little of | “ Well, out of the ground, I suppose,” says 
the unbelief that calls itself philosophic, that ; Little-faith. 

thinks it the sign of a superior intellect to | “Exactly ; and there were frosts, and floods, 
doubt everything that our grandfathers be- | and east winds, and rooks, and sparrows, 
lieved. The mischievous kind of unbelief is | and all the dreadful things when that grew ; 
that which thinks itself pious—the unbelief | and yet here it iss And He who gave me 
that thinks it savours of a sweet resignation | the seed-corn can give me the harvest, and 
and kind of humility to doubt, that sighs | He will, too/ Blessed be His name!” 

about doing our best and leaving the rest with| And Farmer Faith goes on his way re- 
God, as if that were the most perilous thing | joicing. 

possible—the unbelief that bases and but-| Why the seed itself is proof and promise 
tresses itself with Scripture quotations about | of the harvest. You and I do surely carry 
Paul planting and Apollos watering but it is | with us that which should for ever silenee 
only the Lord that can give the increase. | unbelief. What, think you it is no good 
There is no such arrant nonsense in the Bible. | trying to do any good amongst such a set, so 
The language is the bold utterance of a trium- | ignorant, so hardened, so careless, exposed 
phant faith—Paul planted, Apollos watered, | to so many temptations and so much evil as 
and God gave the increase. Of course He did. | they are! Has not God in His grace brought 
He always does. If we do our part be quite | thee and me to the knowledge of His truth 
sure that there cannot be any failure on| and to faith in Him, hard, and dark, and 
His side. There is no foot-hold for doubt} cold, and dead as we were? And He who 
there. has made the Gospel of His salvation effectual 

Look, I pray you, at Farmer Faith ; it is | for our salvation, can He not make it effectual 
good to let one’s eyes rest upon him, so reso-| for these too? Be quite sure of the harvest. 
lutely does he set to work, and such an easy, | This seed is the Word of God ; and as surely 
quiet confidence is there in it all as he flings | as the seed-corn is fitted to the earth, so 
out the seed and steps over the furrows. And | surely is this fitted to men’s hearts. And as 
now there comes Little-faith. surely as the corn can unfold strength and 

“What are you doing, sir ?” he asks. beauty in the dark earth, and grow up amidst 

“‘ Sowing the seed,” says Faith. | frost, and bleak winds, and droughts, to bless 

“But really, sir, you do not mean that you | the world, so surely can this bring forth love, 
are throwing away the corn! I am sure I and peace, and joy, and all the fruits and 
would not. I should keep it.” | flowers of God in the lives of men. 


(To be continued.) 
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A WING UPON THE SEA. 





“TIT IS GOOD FOR US TO BE HERE.” 


ws OOD for us to be here ;” yes, if the strife 
End not in weary discontent with life ; 

If, sad our lot, we do not let the gloom 

Gather, and deepen to the silent tomb. 

** Good to be here ;” but not if, day by day, 

Care sours our hearts and steals our smiles away ; 

Not if the voice that once ’twas joy to hear, 

Less and less sweet should sound in love’s keen ear ; 

Not if the tear once ready at the call 

Of sorrow, learns, in hardness, not to fall ; 

Not if the merry laugh, which dried the tears 

Of childhood, and dispersed its nameless fears, 

Should lose the tones that lent it all its grace, 








And put a bitter harshness in its place ; 

But “ good to have been here,” if care and pain 
Soften and fertilise, like latter rain, 

And teach the smile, once born of youth and health, 
How to dispense at will its treasured wealth. 

If sorrow and the frequent hand of death 
Embitter not the life ; if still the breath 

Comes fresh and fragrant, and the pulse still beats 
As strongly as of old when want repeats 

Her tale of misery ; if we be content, 

And even By: when not much joy is sent, 


If only Go 


be pleased ; if we look up 


With faith unshaken and with cheerful hope 
For our sweet rest ; then, then we need not fear 
Whether it has been good to have been here. 


JOHN HUTTON. 





A WING UPON THE SEA. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


UCH has been written of late concern- | 


ing floating hospitals for the preserva- 
tion of life of those at sea, and we are now, 
happily, alive to the perils of the deep-sea 
fishermen and interested in the mission and 
hospital ships cruising amongst their fleets 
for the salvation of their souls and bodies. 
But twenty years ago, before these were 
thought of, the matron at the Hospital for 
Consumption, at Mount Vernon, Hampstead, 
had at heart a similar vessel, albeit for a 
' different class of sufferers. During a fifth 
part of a century has this lady been medi- 
tating on the possibility of a hospital ship 
wherein to send consumptive patients to 
some clime where they may be restored to 
health and vigour. Having been all this 
time aura of this magnificent and admir- 
ably-managed institution, this, her idea, 
begins to weigh heavily on her heart, and it 








is high time that others should share the 
burden. Hitherto she has borne it alone, 
not having had the courage to make its 
increasing gravity known ; from henceforth, 
however, it becomes patent to the public 
Twelve or thirteen per cent. of the deaths in 
this our fog-girdled isle are registered as the 
result of consumption, and there is no doubt 
that numbers of these might have been 
averted. But most of the patients who fre- 
quent the hospitals are too poor to pay and 
too weak to work their passage out to some 
more genial clime than ours. Many pant—- 
literally and figuratively—for a land in which 
to breathe freely ; and most of those who 
have been franked by friends or employers 
have recovered under the influences of 
serener skies and more balmy air. The 
instances are so numerous that they, alone, 
plead the cause of their fellow-sufferers. But 
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the difficulty, nay, the impossibility, is to 
obtain ways and means; and even when ob- 
tained, the present accommodation in vessels 
for invalids of the poorer classes is so scant 
and unsuitable that it is often unadvisable to 
submit them to it. 

The Lancet frequently complains of this ; 
yet in spite of it our matron has numerous 
letters of grateful thanksgiving from patients 
who have undertaken the voyage to Australia 
or New Zealand, and remaining there have 
become strong and robust. It must, of course, 
be understood that the patient must leave 
England before the insidious disease has 
gripped him too tightly for release. 

One man, a bookbinder, was sent out to 
Sydney by his employers, and was able on 
landing to enter a house of business, being 
now manager of a branch. When he left 
the hospital he was incapable of work. 
Another, a pianoforte-maker, fell in love 
with a fellow-sufferer while at the hospital— 
sympathy more sentimental than prudent, it 
would seem—still, they fell in love—and 
married! our laws for such cases being de- 
fective. However, they both contrived to 
reach New Zealand, where he is doing a 
thriving trade, and she has written to ask her 
mother to join them, as they have a good 
home to offer her and are in excellent health. 
Many pianoforte-makers come to the hospital. 
A third, a gardener, was recommended to 
try the Cape on leaving the hospital, and he 
has been settled there many years in the 
enjoyment of health and prosperity. A 
fourth, a baker, emigrated with his wife, who 
writes to the matron from time to time, 
detailing both reverses and successes. They 
went to service, saved money, built a shanty 
on a bit of land they purchased, lost every- 
thing, and he was reduced to quarry work. 
This appears somewhat hard for a consump- 
tive, but the wife writes again rejoicefully : 
* You would not know him, he is so broad- 
chested and sunburnt; and we have saved 
money again, bought horses and carts, and 
he has set up as a contractor.” A fifth— 
have patience, kind reader—a man of educa- 
tion, went from the hospital to Australia, 
regained his health, and is employed as a 
catechist in some outlying district. 

We could multiply examples of cures 
effected; but unfortunately they are out- 
numbered by the failures or relapses of those 
patients who would fain try a voyage, but 
have not the means. An extract from the 
grateful letter of one such to the matron 
will serve as an example. The writer failed 
to secure his passage and subsequently suc- 





cumbed to the malady. “I should like to 
write to Mr. Isaacson about Australia. I 
should like to go very much, because I think 
I should get well there, but I leave myself 
in God’s hands. I miss our morning and 
evening prayer very much, but I try to 
make up for it by reading God’s Word and 
prayer. I often sit and think of you and 
wish I was back again ; but that cannot be, 
so I must make the most of the privileges I 
still have, and press onward. I have felt 
rather lonely two or three times, but I have 
been able to go to Jesus, and He can and 
does take it away; and by-and-by, if I re- 
main faithful, which I sincerely hope I shall 
by the help of God’s Holy Spirit, He will 
take me away too to live with Him for 
ever.” 

The allusion here made is to the Rev. Mr. 
Isaacson, who had conducted the service at 
the hospital, and had told the patients of his 
experience of a change of climate under cir- 
cumstances similar to theirs. He was “in a 
consumption,” and was restored almost mira- 
culously by residing some years in Australia. 
He had been ill four years previously, the 
winters of which he had spent abroad ; but 
dated his cure from his long abode in southern 
latitudes. He is now rector of an English 
parish. 

Naturally this report awoke longings in 
the hearers for a sea voyage, and strength- 
ened the matron’s scheme. One of the 
consulting physicians of the hospital also 
helped to brace it up, for he strongly 
advocates the change of climate at a cer- 
tain stage of the disease. His own brother 
was restored almost from the jaws of 
death by the process, and has now a large 
practice, and is capable of riding thirty or 
forty miles a day. It stands to reason that 
the voyage should only be undertaken under 
medical advice. This would be ready for all, 
if only our good ship could be procured, 
freighted, doctored, and medicined. Many 
paying patients would gladly avail them- 
selves of it, and help to defray the cost of 
the passage for their poorer brethren. As 
there is scarcely a household in Great Britain 
into which insidious consumption does not 
creep with its stealthy tread, there must be 
tens of thousands who would gladly turn it 
back from the threshold, by providing for its 
intended victims some outlet of escape. This 
outlet appears to be the illimitable ccean, 
where there is fine breathing-space for all. 
Instead of returning to close rooms and op- 
pressive atmosphere and to the occupation 
which must shorten their ever-decreasing 
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span of life, they might quit the hospital for 
the ship, hopeful of ultimate recovery. The 
mere voyage to and from the Antipodes 
would restore many. We have friends alive 
and well, similarly renovated, who seemed 
doomed to death. Permanent residence 
abroad would, as we have seen, save others 
for the term of their natural life. If patients 
are sent from relaxing Brompton to bracing 
Hampstead, from Ventnor to the Engadine 
—one may say almost from the Equator to 
the Pole—in search of health, one cannot 
wonder that the poor gasping souls pray for 
space and air to breathe. 

It is hopeful, if melancholy, to encounter 
them on Hampstead Heath. The hospital 
stands high, the flagstaff higher, and a fine 
day sees all who are able mount to the 
most elevated spot. They are always better ! 
Though the cough and the breathing impede 
their upward steps, they are still much better 
for the Heath. Whether they have come 
from the slums of London, the Black Country 
factory, the colliery district, the great manu- 
facturing centres, or the agricultural lowland, 
they all declare themselves strengthened by 
the bracing air. The anxiety to procure an 
extension of this sick-leave holiday is intense. 
Three weeks is all too little; and this is the 
period granted by one subscriber's letter. A 
second doubles the time ; and the authorities 
would fain quadruple it. A donkey chair is 
always in requisition to take those unable to 
walk, round this breezy and gorse-clad El 
Dorado. Mrs. Charles never did a kinder 
deed than in presenting this conveyance to 
the hospital. Her “Schénberg-Cotta Family” 
would have rejoiced in it, as they would in 
her ministrations of mercy to the invalids, 

The petted donkey always seems to be 
“waiting at the garden gate,” and there is 
ever a ready occupant of the chair. Children 
are at hand to welcome and speed him; and 
children are the most satisfactory of the pa- 
tients, for they do actually recover. There 
are generally some at the hospital, and the 
other day they were running races in the 
grounds as if they had never been ill; in- 
deed, they said they were “quite well.” 

. Those grounds are almost as charming as the 
Heath, and the views from them, if less ex- 
tensive, are very beautiful. From sheltered 

seat or wooden arbour, the baskers in the 
uncertain sunshine of our doubtful climate 
can watch the trees in their varied garb, and 
the bits of rich red brick that peep from 
amongst them. The word “ baskers” is not 
inappropriate, for on that particular Satur- 
day, when the children were disporting them- 








selves, their elders were sitting or lying 
about wherever the sun was hottest. Some, 
the men especially, looked wan and emaci- 
ated; others bright and cheerful, particularly 
a group of young girls, in whose breasts 
Hope still told “ his flattering tale.” 

But all suddenly bestirred themselves at 
the appearance of two well-known ladies, and 
hurried into the hospital. These ladies have, 
for a dozen years at least, conducted a 
weekly flower service, and the instantaneous 
preparations and glad faces showed how 
welcome they were. In the great corridor 
of the men’s wards a boy was distributing 
hymn-books to the patients seated or lying 
on the comfortable settees. He was hum- 
ming a hymn meanwhile, and glanced down 
the stairs in a state of happy expectancy. 


-Then he carried his burden of books into 


the rooms and gave them to their occupants. 
All the men were up, and declared them- 
selves improving in health. 

When the ladies appeared carrying baskets 
of bouquets, all went to the principal sitting- 
room, whence the sounds of music and sing- 
ing soon rose even to the topmost story of 
the large building. Most of the inmates 
found voice to praise the Lord. Many 
hymns were sung, after which the ladies 
distributed their flowers, which were soon 
transferred to the button-holes of the reci- 
pients. The accompanying card and motto 
gave the opportunity for a timely word, and 
when this had been gently spoken, the ladies 
were transported by a lift to the women’s 
ward above. A similar service ensued. A 
few of the females remained in the airy and 
attractive corridor. ‘The music always 
affects me, though I love it,” said one with 
tears in her eyes. A little girl forgot the 
hymns in her efforts to catch and keep a 
playful kitten, and as sun and breeze 
streamed through the windows, and music 
filled the large building, we almost forgot 
for the moment where we were. 

The ministry of flowers and music is a 
ministry of love, and surely the God of love 
will bless those who, for so many years, have 
never intermitted this, their “patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing.” He will assuredly 
also bless the voluntary work of the medical 
staff, chaplain, committee, visitors, who 
labour for body or soul of His sick poor. 
Three hundred and twenty have been in the 
hospital during the past year; some were 
cured, others relieved, a few left to die! but 
all must have been thankful for the pure air, 
light, care and attendance they received. 
There is no over-crowding here: every room 
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is cheerful and looks out on trees, flowers, | 
and pleasant balconies. The patients like 
window-gardening, and as the winter ap- 
proaches, presents of plants would be wel- | 
come. 

When the flower mission service was over 
we wended our way from room to room, 
patient to patient. One whom we knew, a 
pretty and interesting young woman, had | 
come from the East End of London, where 
she left her husband and young family. 
She had been previously three months at 
Brompton hospital ; some time in Miss Kin- 
naird’s Home for Incurables ; and now said 
she was so much better at Hampstead that 
she dreaded a relapse. She was to go toa 
Convalescent Home before she returned to 
the destructive atmosphere of the noted East 
End. And the field for this combat with 
her insidious enemy had been opened to her 
by the kindness of a young lady who regu- 
larly visited her, and journeyed from the 
luxurious West to the sordid East continually 
to help her poorer sisters. It is the return 
to the suffocating home which is to be 
dreaded, and here a hospital ship might 
eae a rescue and a cure, just as a move 

rom one hospital to another may help to 
heal the lungs, if not beyond healing. 

“T was here once betore, and I have been 
better for two years; but mother was ill all 
the winter, and I had to nurse her and see 
to the children ; so I got worse again,” said 
a small, fragile girl, with hectic cheek. 

She came froma densely-populated district 
of Marylebone. 

One poor woman, mother of a family, was 
in bed striving hard to get breath. Another, 
worse if possible, was up, and seated by the 
fire. Their nosegay and text-card were 
beside them, and good and wholesome books 
at hand. But most of all, they rejoiced in 
the sun and air which streamed through the 
windows and seemed to help them to breathe. 
One or two were anxiously waiting for ex- 
tension letters, almost believing that three 
weeks longer would effect a cure. 

“T feel so much better!” was the general 
ery, and the young people especially looked 
so hopeful and bright, that we believed them 
permanently benefited. 

Descending to the men’s ward we found 
some preparing to go out again, others read- 
ing or playing draughts ; others reclining on 
the easy sofas in the broad corridors. They 
looked sadly pale and wan, but all considered 
themselves better than when they first came. 
Many had been before, and had derived so 
much benefit that they had come again. One 





who belonged to a brass band that played 
on the pier at a fashionable watering-place 
had been more than once. A horn-blower! and 
| with consumption staring him in the face! 

Alas! the gaunt spectre is everywhere. 
| He haunts alike palace and cabin. It would 
seem that he could not appear within this 
| fresh, roomy, well-ventilated hospital, where 
| all that loving skill can do is done to keep 
him off; yet here he pre-eminently is. He 
even penetrates into the Queen’s Jubilee 
Ward, made so roomy and attractive in 
honour of her Majesty’s fifty years of tender 
reign. Her portrait hangs there, as it does 
also in the large committee-room. It isin con- 
templation to turn this latter into a ward, if 
funds will permit. All available space must 
be utilised, and since the kitchen is at the 
top of the building, there are no obstacles, 
save lack of money. If every one could 
follow the example of a poor incurable patient 
who had been here, and died in a Home, this 
would be remedied. She left five pounds to 
the hospital. 

But we must return to our “first love,” 
the Hospital Ship, and to the matron who 
has had it so long before her mind’s eye that 
it has growr almost into a reality, anc is 
by no means a “ phantom ship,” as douui!sss 
many will suppose. On the contrary, it is a 
well-appointed vessel, fitted up to accommo- 
date human sufferers, some of whom can pay 
for the cure they hope for, and some cannot. 
It has a qualified practitioner— maybe a 
medical missionary on board, who will do 
his best both for body and soul—and it has 
a bond-fide captain and crew, who will, with 
the loving-kindness of their craft, rejoice in 
every individual fellow-creature rescued from 
the spectre just alluded to. If 160,000 in- 
valids have been relieved at Mount Vernon, 
and a multitude at Brompton and elsewhere, 
how many may not be restored to health by 
a voyage to some southern clime where heal- 
ing may be on the wave and “hope on the 
breeze!” It would seem that a sailing-vessel 
would be more suitable for the work than a 
steamer. It would be less expensive, longer 
on the way, less oppressive and noisy, and 
more efficacious for the repose and comfort 
of invalids. Will any one versed in such 
matters, and interested in the cure of the 
fell malady—and who is not ?—think of 
these things? It is impossible to do more 
than sow the idea, in a brief sketch such as 
this ; may Christian philanthropy water the 
seed, until it spring up into a healthy plant 
and finally develop into a wide-spreading 
tree for “ the healing of the nations.” 
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THE ocean steamers in June, July, and 
August are crowded with Americans, 
who are either visiting Europe or returning 
from the Old World. A trip to Europe is 
not so costly to them generally as is a trip 
to America to an Englishman. The fact is 
an American, by reason of the high price of 
clothing in his own land, can come to Eng- 
land and by the purchase of a few suits, 
for his own wear, can almost cover the cost 
of transit; but the protective duties in 
America forbid that a European should save 
anything by purchases made there. This 
may account for the fact that so many 
more Americans travel than Europeans. 
But all Americans cannot afford to cross 
the Atlantic; they must find something of 
change and rest in their own land. Its 
cities are not so varied and interesting as 





Thousand Island Scenery. 


those on this side, so 
that so much interest 
cannot be found in go- 
ing from one to the other. They 
are also stifling in summer. Then 
the scenery, though very grand in 
some places, is not so enchanting as the 
garden spots of Europe. Moreover, the 
distances to be traversed in order to reach 
the choice spots are greater. Something 
must be found that will give interest, rest, 
change, and society. But an American 
wants something more. His utilitarian 
training prepares him for the effort to 
make a holiday contribute towards his in- 
tellectual or spiritual advancement. To 
meet this feeling and desire a number of 
health-resorts have been started in dif- 
ferent localities. To these places men 
can go and combine holiday and philosophy, 
play and piety, as they list. 

I may mention some of these resorts. Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard is one of them, and is about 
a hundred miles from Boston. Another is 
Wesley Park, near Niagara. Another is about 
sixty miles from Buffalo, on the Chatauqua 
Lake. On the St. Lawrence is the Thousand 
Island Park—a lovely place. Then in New 
Jersey, close together, are Key-East Beach and 
Ocean Grove. Down south there are others. 

Several of the above I have seen; but I 
shall not easily forget my visit to the last- 
mentioned place. 1 was glad to escape from 
the July heat in New York to the cooler 
temperature of the Grove. Passing through 
New Jersey one could not but notice its flat- 
ness dotted with great orchards, with tomato 
fields and stretches of lofty maize. The soil, 
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often rich red, was somewhat like that near 
Dawlish in our own Devon. The travelling 
was not rapid. Every two miles we had to 
stop at some station. Once we had to re- 


main longer than usual, because of a “ hot- | 


” 


box.” Smoke was issuing in volumes from 
one of the axles. I said to the guard, “I 
suppose you will shunt that carriage?” “Oh, 
no! The wheel will soon be all right. All 
aboard. Go ahead, driver.” Away we went, 
with the wheel a fixture. 

As we pulled up at Ocean Grove we were 
surprised at the number of vehicles in wait- 
ing to take the weary men of New York to 
their temporary homes under wood or can- 
vas. Merchants go to business two or three 
times a week, then rest at other times in the 
midst of their families. 

A number of boats, with Japanese lanterns 
alight, were flitting about the small lake. 
The lanterns were suspended on cords 
fastened on poles at stem and stern. Hear- 
ing the hum of many voices and catching 
the soft songs that floated from off the water 
I inquired of the driver, by whom I sat, 
whether something unusual was going 
on. “Is that fairy scene the finish 
of some regatta or gala day ?” 

“ No, sir, it is just like that every 
evening.” 

A little farther and we pull up 
before a small wooden house of 
Gothic shape, where lived a friend 


with whom I was to stay for a brief season, 
The house was delightfully shaded, and 
called “ Pilgrim’s Rest.” An English pil- 
| grim valued the rest, and enjoyed after- 
wards wanderings in those luxuriant pine- 
woods and lounging in the boats on the 
_lake which was a bit from the fairy world. 
| At Ocean Grove a temperance convention 
| was in full swing. About four thousand 
people gathered one evening to listen to Mrs. 
| Foster, a lawyer’s wife, lecturing on prohibi- 
tion and local option. What a voice she 
|had! With what clearness and force she 
spoke! She has a strong frame and mascu- 
line manner. She must be a great assistance 
to her husband, especially as she is herself a 
qualified lawyer or lawyeress. The place of 
|meeting is called the Auditorium. It is 
| made of pine trunks roofed in. The trees 
| had evidently been cut off at certain points, 
|and thus they formed the columns. The 
| Auditorium will accommodate seven thousand 
| persons, and the platform is as large as that 
| at Exeter Hall. At the back of the platform 
is a house in which the caretaker lives, and 
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where the council conducts the business of 
the camp. There are no boards at the side 
of the Auditorium, but the tall pines outside 
the limits of the roofed-in space seemed like 
the columns of a vaster Auditorium, spread- 
ing out immeasurably, and offering shade to 
many thousands more. 

I attended a meeting at nine o’clock in the 
morning for young people. Bright hymns 
were sung and brief addresses given. The 
narrative of one gentleman concerning the 
voluntary consecration of his son and 
daughter to Christ was most pathetic. This 
meeting-place was an octagonal hall, smaller 
than the one previously referred to. Through 
the closed green venetian shutters the cooling 
sea breeze gently passed, while on the floor 
was abundance of clean straw to save young 
people from catching cold by any damp that 
might rise. 

At ten o’clock I went to another meeting, 
where several ministers spoke. About a 
thousand adults were present. Missionary 
intelligence was given, and brief addresses 
from persons in the audience were volun- 
teered. Soon the hour was gone, and at 
eleven there was a further conference on a 
phase of the temperance work. This was 
held in the vast Auditorium. Then there is 
rest for dinner, then more meetings in the 
afternoon and evening. Sunday is simply a 
succession of meetings of various characters. 
Ocean Grove is a sort of permanent camp 
meeting. Itis owned chiefly by Wesleyans, 
is said to be a good financial speculation, and 
it now ranks as a township. 
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Many of the houses are of wood, but the 
greater part of the visitors live in tents. 
These are set up at regular intervals among 
the pines. The tents are placed over boarded 
spots and divided into compartments accord- 
ing to the desire of the inmates. The front 
compartment serves for reception-room, and 
the back for kitchen. Both compartments 
are utilised for sleeping in by night. The 
front curtain is generally lifted by day, and 
only muslin drapery gives a semi-privacy. 
It admits, however, more air. Here the 
people sit and chat or eat and smoke in most 
free-and-easy fashion. These tents are a 
great charm. It is such a change to be 
under canvas. The interior is decorated in 
various ways by pictures and plants, and the 
front with shrubs and grass. The tents are 
not bell-shaped, but the canvas is stretched 
on frames like a small house; this makes 
them more able to resist the force of any 
storm. 

At a certain hour the bell sounds, and all 
lights are at once put out. After this watch- 
men regularly patrol the avenues to see that 
no wrong is done and no danger comes to 
those who have only the canvas between 
them and possible burglars. 

It is pleasant to note the names on boards 
in front of the various tents, “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “ FlowerCity,” “ Rose Bank.” 
The winding pine-shaded paths leading to 
some of them make them look very inviting. 

The beach is very pleasant. Here bathing 
goes on incessantly. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, in all varieties of bathing costume, go 
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out together into the waters. The surf rolls | ings” are held, and religious addresses given 
in so strongly that it would be dangerous for | to loungers on the beach. Of course some 
children to go out alone into the waters. | would object that it is not seemly to thrust so 
Besides, even on a hot day the waters are | much religious talk on the attention of those 
much b pers bi poe he tingreer rae — ed righ Sete — ye on A z= 
around our coasts, so that the danger from | replied that the people who go know tha 

cramp is greater. I could not remain nearly | they will be subject to these “diversions.” 
so long in those at Ocean Grove as in those | If they don’t like them they can go to Long 
off Margate or Deal. | Branch or Asbury Park, where there is 

The bathing pavilions at Ocean Grove, | nothing of the kind. Some parents, however, 
Key Beach, and other places are all very | go intentionally, hoping that through some 
much alike. You have a little box in which | word spoken or influence brought to bear, 
to change your attire. Then you must be | theirsons and daughters may decide to follow 
sure to give up any valuable to the clerk in| Christ. We heard that many parents had 
charge, and take the key of your drawer and | had their hopes in this respect realised. 
~ ap it om your neck bn bathing. | aa and piety are not necessarily antago- 

g costume is minus pockets. nistic. 

Driving, rowing, sailing, “exploration,”and | No public-house is allowed in these camp- 
“crabbing” areamong the variousamusements. | ing grounds, and no alcohol is sold in them. 
Clam-digging at low tide, and clam-baking | Those who want alcohol must bring it with 
afterwards, please the young people. It is | them or go without. It is possible at Ocean 
amusing to see them round a clam-bake at | Grove to cross the lake and get it at Asbury 
Sedge Point. | Park. 

During the summer months “surf meet-| Sunday closing is enforced on every trade 
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Even milk may not be taken round Ocean 
Grove on Sunday. Those who must have 
fresh milk go to the gate of the camp and 
purchase of the milkmen vending it. Some 
have to walk a mile for Sunday’s milk. 

At Ocean Grove is a capital plan of Jeru- 
salem, just one hundred and fifty times less 
than the actual size. A little way from that 
we come on the “Well of Beersheba.” 
At Chatauqua there is a large model of 
Palestine, with the Galilean and Dead Seas, 
and Jordan flowing through the whole. The 
surface of the ground and rocks have been A Great Boarding House. 
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so adapted that you can almost imagine you | 
are walking in the Holy Land. It is not 
quite so exhausting, as you can cover the 
space in such short time. Groups are dressed 
in Oriental costume, and give a realistic air 
to the whole. 

At times in the Chatauqua Lake a pro- 
cession of boats is organized and an attempt | 
made to revive the glories of a Venetian | 
gondola procession when the Doge went out 
to wed the mistress of the seas. 

Bells are sounded for getting up, for meals, 
for meetings, and for going to bed. Boarding 
costs from 4s. a day to 12s. At Chatauqua | 
you pay ls. 8d. a day, or 8s. a week extra, | 
to cover all cost of admission to concerts, | 
entertainments, and meetings. No collec-| 
tions are made at the meetings, and so no 
one can be kept away on that account. | 
There is constant change in the entertain- | 
ments and concerts. Various lecturers are 
introduced. The best men in any depart-| 
ment are hunted up. Professor Drummond, 
Principal Fairbairn, Joseph Cook, Lyman 
Abbott, and Governor Colquot, of Georgia, 
are great favourites at Chatauqua. 

“There is no chance of a sleep in the day- 
time at Chatauqua unless you determine to 
take it,” said a lady to me. “There is 
always something on, and it is impossible to 
attend everything. I like to go down to the 
lake shore with a good book, and that is better 
than all the meetings.” 

‘“*T am sure,” said another, “I work harder 
at all the meetings than I do at business, but 
then change is rest.” 








But how nice it is here; you meet such 


pleasant people,” said another ; “and is it not 
wonderful how far off some of them live 
when at home ?” 

It is a pretty sail from Jameston to 
Chatauqua, winding in and out, under great 
interlacing trees at times, and then through 
channels so narrow that there is scarcely 
room to pass. 

They have a grand time at Chatauqua when 
those who have passed their examinations go 
in procession to the “Hall of Philosophy.” 


| The procession is formed in the grounds and 


marches through various avenues up to the 
“Golden Gate,” headed by a band. Forty 
little girls, from six years old to ten, in 
white, with sashes made of green maple 
leaves and with chaplets of evergreens, go 
before the candidates, and carry Pees of 
flowers with which to bestrew their path. 
The candidates are met by Dr. Vincent, 
the moving spirit of the whole affair, and by 
other eminent 
men. They re- 
ceive their 
diplomas, and, 
in _ addition, 
badges to 
fasten on their 
coats. After 
various exer- 
cises the classes 
reform and 
the procession, 
followed by 
those who had 
previously 
passed, wends 
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its way to the amphitheatre, where addresses 
are again given. 

In the “Children’s Temple,”—a large frame 
building,—there is a huge black board, where 


Frank Beard, the “ lightning-sketcher,” at- | 


tracts great crowds of little ones, who watch 
with glee figures and landscapes grow rapidly 
under his touch. He seems happy when wan- 
dering about with a group of youngsters at his 
heels, who drink in from him a love of nature 
and its forms they might never gain else- 
where. Interest and instruction, rest and 
religion, go hand in hand at such places as Cha- 
tauqua, Ocean Grove, Key-East Beach, The 
Thousand Island Park, or Martha’s Vineyard. 
Their popularity is unquestionable, and the 


proceeds to the promoters must be very con- | 


siderable when it is remembered that thou- 
sands on thousands go and readily pay their 


two dollars a week for even permission to 


attend the concerts and entertainments. 
Probably the one who said, “ I work harder 
than at business,” was right. And this is not 


| good for the body. For clergymen and pro- 
| fessional men to enter on that which further 
| taxes the already overwrought brain must be 
evil. They must eventually damage their 
systems and lessen working power. What 
_most of them need more than anything is to 
lounge and rest. But at such places as 
Chatauqua they are kept on the strain all 
the day long. Itis said that in America there 
isa great increase of nervous disorders, and 
we are not surprised at it. Change of em- 
ployment is often rest, but it should be 
change. To go from one study to another 
is not all rest for the student ; it might be if 
| he went from study to manual toil. <A car- 
penter might find recuperation in study, but 
a professional man in physical effort, and in 
the rest that follows. It is to be hoped that 
| the methods we have mentioned, of fostering 
competitive studies and examinations during 
holiday seasons will not make too strong an 
assault on the more restful habits of our own 
| dear land. 
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FRIENDLY TALKS. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, Avrtuor or “Occupations or A Retmep Lirz,’” ETC. 


IV.— WORDS AND DEEDS 


ig can be easily seen that married people 

can have no sphere in which their actions 
and influence are of greater significance than 
that which is actually called into existence 
by their married life — to wit, the sphere 
of their relations with their children, their 
servants, and every “stranger within their 
gates.” 

And here, as in the other cases which we 
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from itself, was nevertheless quite clear in 
His definition of its attitude towards Him- 
| self and His disciples. ‘If the world hateth 
| you, ye know that it hath hated me before 
|it hated you.” St. James asks us, with 
‘equal decision, “Know ye not that the 
| friendship of the world is enmity with God ¢” 


| He explains that the sum of “pure religion 


| and undefiled before God and our Father is 





have considered, so much that is of the ut-| this, To visit the fatherless and widows in 
most value both for joy and welfare is, at | their affliction” (which means to seek to shed 
the outset, often lost, or at least endangered, | sunshine and help on the shady side of life), 
by a course of action which may be called | “and to keep oneself unspotted from the 
merely “thoughtless,” but which really has | world.” (Let it be noted that no recent revision 
its root in want of that steady and per- | has disturbed one word of these injunctions !) 
sistent realisation of principle, without which | Nor is St. Paul silent on the same point, for 
its mere profession is but a delusion and a| he emphatically bids the members of the 
snare, both to those who make it and to all| Church of Corinth not to be fashioned ac- 
who love them, and would fain rely on them. | cording to this world—or the age in which 
There are certain very plain Scriptural | they may be living—but to be “transformed 
precepts which are ignored by nobody more by the renewing of your mind.” 
than by some who are very strong on diffi-| And yet, when young couples, who call 
cult dogmas and matters of “ doubtful dispu- | themselves Christians, proceed to lay the 
tation.” | foundations of that most sacred edifice on 
Our divine Master, He who succoured the | God’s earth—a home, what generally happens % 
harlot and the thief, and whose mission was | Do they ask at each point of their arrange- 
not to condemn the world, but to save it | ments, Is this right? Is this wise ? Whither 
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does this tend? What is the kind of fruit 
borne by this kind of seed? Do they not 
rather seek to find out “what is generally 
done ?” “ What is the correct thing to do?” 
They “must not spend less than other people 
spend.” “They must furnish their house in 
the properstyle.” They must have stylish look- 
ing acquaintances at their marriage, rather 
than ineligible old friends. If they are in 
one grade of life, they must have “a girl to 
open the door,” though that wonderful luxury 
absorbs the money that ought to go to the 
savings bank. Or if they are a grade higher 
up, they must have “a cook and a house- 
maid,” though that may mean to engage 
two cheap, flighty girls, instead of one staid 
and responsible domestic. Or still higher, 
they must have “a man-servant, only for 
appearance’ sake,” thereby dooming so much 
bone and muscle to idle vacuity, and with- 
drawing it from the industrial service of its 
country. 

The young husband lays in a stock of 
“good wine” and “first-rate cigars,” according 
to his stand-point of estimating those dubious 
luxuries. The young wife sends round as many 
cards as she can, not only to those whom she 
or her husband loves, honours, or respects, 
but to those who merely constitute the “ best 
set” within her range, whether that range 
be of distillers’ or stockbrokers’ wives, or of 
marchionesses and county families. 

Husband and wife are usually equally to 
blame in these respects. For though men are 
given to laugh at women’s little customs and 
fashions, there is in many men an immense 
amount of conformity to conventionalism 
(witness the reign of the chimney-pot hat !). 
In them, too, this instinctive conformity is, 
in some cases, strongly reinforced by profes- 
sional ambition or commercial cupidity. But 
even if the balance of this weakness should 
happen to be on the wife’s side, the husband 
is not therefore absolved from responsibility. 
We remember having been once struck very 
painfully by the line of defence taken up by 
a man who had occupied a showy position in 
an important provincial town, but whose 
career ended in miserable failure, alike finan- 
cial and moral. He urged in his own excuse, 
almost it seemed in his own justification, that 
his wife, already in her grave, had been a 
giddy, gadding woman, who had drawn him 
into all kinds of folly and extravagance. He 
did not seem to see—nor did many of his 
neighbours — that even if this was so, he 
was only pronouncing his own condemnation 
in another form, as having been unequal to 
his duties as master and house-band. A 





| wife’s first and greatest right is to her hus- 


band’s will and power, lovingly to uphold 
her in all that is good, and to save her from 
her weaker self. 

Well, the young couple make every con- 
cession to the conventionalities prevailing 
around them. And what harm is done ? they 
ery. Is there any sin in the harmless little 
arrangements they have made? But what 
is the result ? Their practical life is at once 
set on a level different and lower than that 
of their Christian profession. They show the 
world that they wish to belong to it as much 
as it will permit them. Then let it be further 
remembered that every superficial acquain- 
tanceship is a real deduction from the value 
and force of the friendship-power of the new 
household. The perspective of the heart is 
lost. The ancient friend, who perhaps helped 
to bear the burden and heat of youth’s day 
of struggle and discipline, though he may be 
still tenderly and truly regarded in the 
depths of the soul, nevertheless gets re- 
morselessly jumbled up with the complimen- 
tary acquaintance of yesterday. Leisure, too, 
has its limits, and so, if it is frittered in pro- 
miscuous calls and entertainments, the real 
interchanges of affection are apt to be 
crowucd inv a corner. Further, wisz peo- 
ple, who lave learned by many an experi- 
ence to consider the subtle working of 
external influences on the welfare and peace 
of their own lives and homes, will not 
readily allow themselves to form part of a 
sphere of intimacy which includes every fri- 
volous butterfly, every voluble rattle-brain, 
and every venomous gossip. As fast as such 
appear the others are forced to retire, until 
at last the young couple find themselves 
mainly surrounded by a public opinion of 
false and foolish voices, under whose influ- 
ence they grow rapidly into greater har- 
mony with their self-attracted surroundings, 
and form views of duty, society, amusements, 
and expenditure which would have vastly 
astonished their original selves. 

Perhaps they have not gone down this 
inclined plane without a few pauses and re- 
considerations. On quiet Sabbath evenings, 
may be, older and deeper feelings have stirred, 
and doubts have been mutually expressed and 
opinions mutually asked. But the young 
husband has defended his new departure by 
saying that we know we are not to be taken 
out of the world, but kept from the evil in 
it. And the young wife has pathetically 
pleaded the possible “good influence ” they 
may exert on sundry of their new acquain- 





tances; as if health of body or mind is as 
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contagious as disease, or can be secured by 
mere contact, or by anything but sober obe- 
dience to healthful conditions. And pro- 
bably the people to be so “influenced” are 
whispering to each other that the So-and- 
Soes are not a very bad sort after all; they 
know attractive society when they can get 
it, poor things! and with a little polishing- 
up, may do very well ; while, perhaps, one or 
two of the more thoughtful and hopeful sort 
feel staggered and shocked to find that 
Christian people seem so very like other 
people in the manner and aims of their life ! 

Then the children come, and there follows 
the bewilderment of selecting name-parents, 
or possibly of choosing “ god-fathers and 
god-mothers.” We are not going to enter 
into any of the theological views of baptism. 
But it has one aspect which is included in 
all of them—that of solemn dedication of 
the child to the service of its Heavenly 
Father. And if there is any meaning at all 
in calling on others to share in this dedi- 
eatory service, either by giving their names 


to the infant, or by undertaking to see that | 


it is set in the way of keeping the solemn 
promises they make in its behalf, it must be 
that these are the people whom the parents 
delight to honour, to whom they would de- 
sire to point their children as ideals and 
examples, whose co-operation they would 
wish among the influences surrounding their 
little one, and to whose care and counsel they 
would fain commit it if death removed them- 
selves. But such considerations too seldom 
enter into the selection, which becomes a 
matter of family complaisance, social compli- 
ment, or even pecuniary interest. Yet once, 
the young father with all the bright, keen 
energy of youth, denounced the perfunctori- 
ness which he saw swamping the religious pro- 
fession around him—the fungi of sham eat- 
ing into so much religious practice. And 
the young mother, on her side, may have 
often striven to instil a more spiritual signi- 
ficance and a devouter intention into her 
husband’s vivid, if rather rough-and-ready, 
conceptions of right and wrong. 

But now they are both at fault. There 
are people’s feelings that must not be hurt ; 
there are people whom it is desirable to 
please. But how call upon the man whose 


whole life is inside his money-bags, or on | 


the woman whose heart is in her flounces, 
“to renounce the devil and all his works, the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 








can these do this in the name of this child, 
when the widest charity cannot hope that 
they have already renounced such things 
for themselves ? 

The young mother says wistfully, “ that 
we have no right to judge people, and, be- 
sides, they may improve”—considerations, 
however, which would not influence her if 
she were asked to call a suspected thief to 
look after her jewel-case! The young father 
says, “ After all, in these days, ‘god-fathers 
and god-mothers’ are only a form; they 
never seem to do anything ; it is a different 
matter from the choice of a guardian, who has 
a real influence on a child’s future.” Yes, it 
is quite true; bankrupts and swindlers are 
not entreated to assume the management of 
a ward’s fortune, as the most grasping of 
misers or the giddiest women of fashion 
are invited into the more subtle spiritual 
function. But that only shows that in the 
secret hearts of those who make these ap- 
pointments, souls and the influences that 
raise and degrade them are not so real or 
so important as stocks and shares, and their 
rises and falls in the market ! 

Henceforth the master of the house, when 
he is roused by the spectacle of some hypo- 
crisy or hollowness, of anything which he calls 
“ humbug,” feels a prick of conscience, which 
is more likely to make him speak with 
bated breath of other conventionalities than 
to stir him to honest condemnation of his 
own. His wife, too, finds that having made 
such a concession, many other concessions 
must be let pass, if the arguments by which 
she justified it are to stand. And when, in 
conversation with her husband, she would 
urge the claims of a more spiritual religion, 
a more devout outlook in life, a glance at the 
expression of his face makes her speak with 
bated certainty. Something there silences 
her. 

It is the very honesty of the pair which 
increases their difficulties and sinks them 
deeper in the swamp of unreality on which 
they have set unwary feet. These are not 
the kind of people who can calmly pluck the 
mote from their brother’s eye, undisturbed 
by any consciousness of the beam within 
their own. So being unwilling to pass a 
condemnation on themselves they lower their 
general standard. 

Thus the household life rubs along. It 
has declined to be at strife with the world, 
and yet peace is not secured, because there 


and all the sinful lusts of the flesh?” How | is an undertone of discord within itself. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By truz Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.” 
Lesson: Mark i. 29—35. 
Text: “‘ And be found in him.””—Phil. iii. 9. 


hes know what it is to find a thing. You 

may find it while you are looking for 
it, or you may find it by chance and be sur- 

rised. I have looked for a letter for an 

our before I found it, and without looking 
for it, I once found, on the platform of a rail- 
way station, a brooch, of gold, and rubies and 
emeralds, set in the form of fruit and leaves. 
And you may find people in the same way : 
when you are looking for them and when 
you are not looking for them. You may find 
them in the fields or in a house; you might 
find them hiding in a dark corner. - 

But this is the wonderful thing of all, you 
might find them in somebody. An English 
queen once said that if men could open 
her heart, even when she was dead and had 
ceased to think and feel, they would find 
the name “Calais” there. But far more won- 
derful things than that are true of your own 
mother. You are in her. Not your name, 
but you; not in her memory, but in her 
heart. This is God’s most wonderful provi- 
sion for you. The sky God made is won- 
derful ; the fields, and sea, and hills are won- 
derful ; but the heart of a mother is most 
wonderful of all. 

It was once a girl’s heart, fond of skipping- 
ropes, and outings, and games. Then laid 
you upon it, and many cares came with you, 
and those sank you deeper and deeper into 
her heart. Then God sent brothers and 
sisters till there were six or ten in all. And 
though your house did not grow bigger, your 
mother’s heart did, and there was room for 
every one. 

All mothers have much trouble for their 
children. When they first come, they can only 
open their little mouths to be fed like young 
birds in a nest, but to feed them is the very 
life of their mother. Some mothers have to 
earn their children’s living. They go on their 
hands and knees and scrub people’s floors 
and doorsteps, often weak and weary; but in 
their hearts, as in a young bird’s nest, are 
such a lot of little mouths to find food for, 
and only their own hands to earn it with. The 
charwoman could not work as she does if she 
did not love her little boys and girls at home 








so well. It is because these are hers, and 
Sound in her, that she slaves so hard ; for their 
father is dead. What these women have 
done for their children, God will read to us 
out of His book at the Day of Judgment. It 
will be beautiful reading—their trouble and 
perplexity, and the vigour and faithfulness 
of their love. Then we shall see that the 
poor woman that came to our wash-house to 
gain her twelve pennies came to keep the 
wolf from her babies’ door, and was quite as 
brave, and far more patiently brave, than 
those heroes of whom in our story-books we 
read who killed real wolves with knives, 
coming down the mountains to worry their 
sheep. She got her little ones tea and bread- 
and-dripping twice a day, and made a single 
room warm with a few cinders for a fire, and, 
by industry and care, paid the rent of it, 
and kept their faces clean, and seldom had 
them away from school. Her little ones 
were poorly dressed, but they were always 
sweet and happy. She never grudged spend- 
ing all her little earnings on them, and went 
her way, never grumbling at the back-ache 
she had, bearing her cross for them. For 
their sakes, she wishes that their father had 
not died. 

Do you see what I mean by being found 
in people? You would have known, if you 
had seen, as I once saw, a mother of a boy 
that was drowned. He had gone to bathe. 
He had been permitted to go through saying 
what was a mixture of truth and falsehood— 
a thing far too common among, on the whole, 
very good boys. He would have been alive 
now if he had not loved his own way rather 
too well and truth rather too little. So he 
went out of the house and down the street, 
and on to the shore swelling with joy and 
whistling. But he came back still, and cold, 
and dead. His death too cost his mother’s 
life. She turned pale; dark rings came round 
her eyes; her cheeks sank. If she could 
have fought death away, he would have 
lived. She had not had the chance to try. 
He had died, and she was not there. She 
had not nursed him. She had not closed his 
eyes! and he was dead! her son was dead! 
And she wept, and filled the house with la- 
mentations. And there was a sad heart-ache 
and shame in her woe, and sad thoughts 
of her boy’s future. And she bore it, and 
could not bear it ; and at last, worn out, she 
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“lay down and died. The boy’s death cost | 


the family the life of their mother. 

Why was it that she grew pale and thin? 
The waves had not touched her. It was be- 
cause that child that was drowned, and dead, | 
and carried to the grave was in her. 

When a child is well, then its mother’s 
face is bright ; when it is ill her face is sad, 
and that is so because she holds it in her | 
heart. Children are always in their mother, | 
sometimes they are also in bed, sometimes | 
in the garden; sometimes they are to be 
found in the street, but they are always to 
be found in her. 

Paul speaks of being found in Jesus, and 
that is what he means. Like the washer- | 
woman who bears her cross for her little | 
ones, because she carries them in her heart, 
He bears His cross for you ; you are in His 
heart. If you are good He is glad. If you) 
perish, like that dear mother who pined, He 
is a man of sorrows. | 

Parents carry you in their hearts only be- | 
cause they are a little like Him. He so loves 
the world, 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Blest Saviour, let me be a child.’ 
Lesson : John iii, 11—17. 
Text: “In Him before the foundations of the world.”— 
Eph. i. 4. 





When you see a ship gliding across the | 
sea you know that it is coming from some- | 
where and going to somewhere, and that 
perhaps it will some day come back again. | 
It comes into sight, a little speck of white; | 
it grows bigger as it comes nearer, till at | 
length it passes you, and then grows smaller 
till it goes out of sight. The ship was be-| 
fore you saw it, and it is after you can see it | 
no more. And the men and women and 
children in it, they too were in it before | 
it came to sight and after it was out of | 
sight, and all the fuel to make their fires | 
and all their food and clothing there were in | 
it too. 

When a doctor comes to see you and, 
thoughtfully feels your pulse, and gently | 
puts his kind hand on your brow, and is try- 
ing to make you well, you know that he has 
come from his home, which is somewhere, 
where there are happy children perhaps, 
who sit at the table at meal times, prepare | 
lessons in their school-room, and play in the | 
nursery, who are waiting for him to come | 
home again to hear him tell what he has | 
done to-day to poorly children, or to have | 
the children’s hour with him in his arm- 
chair in the dining-room sitting on his knees 


| 


| 
} 





and standing round them, never so happy. 
He comes into your room and stands by your 
bed, then you see him. The next moment he 
is gone. 


So is it with Jesus. Once He was here 


| among men, and we saw Him. But Jesus 


came from somewhere. He came down from 
heaven. Like that ship passing you on the 
sea, He was before we saw Him. Like that 
doctor who stood in your room awhile and 
made you feel better by his sympathy and 
smile and kind words and tender touch, 
Jesus came from home, where He had those 


| that loved Him, who looked for His return, 
| to hear the wondrous story of all that He 


had done to heal the sick and save the per- 
ishing. . Jesus was before He made Jairus’s 
daughter well, and cast out the demon from 
the little boy, and put His hand on Caper- 
naum children’s heads and blessed them, and 
made the five loaves swell to bread for them 
all in the desert. And where He was—His 
home that is—that was heaven. 

Jesus did not look as if from heaven: He 
was so gentle and kind. People thought that 
to be gentle and kind to sinners, that was not 
God-like, and therefore Jesus could not be 
from heaven. God was a stern judge, and 
Jesus seemed to them foolish and weak. He 
was from Satan they said. 

He was not from heaven, if you consider 
their ideas of heaven as true; but He was 
from the very heart of God, if you con- 
sider what heaven and God really are. All 
that is good in the best fathers and mothers, 
that the Bible says is the very image of God. 
God has a heart like the best of hearts in 
the best of homes, The people who did not 
like Jesus, thought of Him for the sake of 
His warm love of everybody as un-God-like 
and irreligious. They had an idea of God as 
cold and damp and grand as a vault full of 
marbles and velvet coffins. Their heaven 
was a chilly and desolate place, where was 
only great pride and solemnity. A living, 


| sympathetic man, going about doing good ; 


that was Jesus—called a devil and mad by 
the priests of the land, but Prince and Lord 
of all angels by His Father in heaven and by 
humble children of God. 

He lived thirty-three years with men, 
where love of children and hatred of priests 
and crucifixion befell him. Before that He 
lived for ever in heaven, All the truth 
about God and heaven He knew by heart. 
Angels and archangels and all prophets’ lives, 
and godly peoples that were once in Ancient 
Britain and in Palestine and in the lands 
then unknown, were as familiar to Him be- 
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fore He came into the world as were Peter 
and James and John, and the little children 
that were about Him while He was here. 
They had come with Him to Bethlehem a 
little baby in the manger, and knew who He 
was, and had always known Him as no others 
did, not even His father and mother loving 
Him there. 

And before He came, before Abraham was, 
before Moses or Adam, before the rocky 
foundations of the world we live on were 
laid, Jesus was, and then and ever He had us 
in Him. We were in Him before the foun- 
dations of the world. While He walked His 
streets of gold, through gates of pearls, 
without us His life would have been as much 
without joy as your parents would be with- 
out you. Heaven would have been as un- 
grand and un-glorious to Him as your 
mother’s house would be to her if you were 
dragged out of it and cast away to perish. 
When He dwelt in His home in heaven your 
little life and mine were in Him, and our 
bliss was ever His. He so loved the world. 

And that is why Jesus is called “the 
mighty God, the Father of the ages.” In 
Him we see ourselves, there by Hjs great 
love ; and that is the especial glory of God. 

I want you to think of Jesus as coming 
from heaven, coming to seek you as a mother 
coming out of her house to seek a lost child. 
He came from heaven because He loved you: 
you were in Him. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when he left the sky.” 
Lesson: Matt. xviii. 1—5, 10, 11. 
Text: “‘ He came to His own.””—John i. 11. 


Now let me tell you of an adventure which 
befell three little folks called Duff—two 
boys and a girl. Jane was the girl, Frank 
was the youngest boy, and the eldest I do 
not recollect the name of. Frank was only 
five years old, and his sister was only seven. 
Their elder brother, the oldest of the party, 
was just nine. Their father was a carpenter, 
who lived on a little clearing in the forest 
of Australia, which there is called “the 
bush.” 

You have never seen such forests as that 
by which these children lived. They are 
vast wild, tangled growths, with here and 
there a path in them. The grand trees, they 
tell me, are ugly branchless trunks, which 
rise to a great height and look all dead, 
except at the top. No roads run through 
them; there are no cottages or hedges or 
even ditches in them. If you have ever been 





into a forest, you have never been into one 
like that in which the three little Duffs 
walked when their sad adventure happened. 
We have no such vast, dreary places in Eng- 
land, nor were there such in the days before 
its forests were cleared and the land made 
into field and garden—the prettiest country 
in the world. 

The children went into the forest, not for 
pleasure, but to cut dry sticks, called broom, 
to burn. They did not run after butterflies, 
for there were none. Nor were there prim- 
roses to while their little feet too far from 
home; but they got lost, and try as they 
would they could not find their way home, 
and it had nearly been the death of them all. 

When the night fell in the great barren 
place, all the little folks were sorrowful and 
sad and looked at one another, and did not 
know what to do. They had wandered all 
day and were without food. There were no 
blackberries there, nor was there a brook to 
drink at, and they were hungry and thirsty 
as they had never been before, and the sun 
set, and the place grew dark. There was no 
twitter of birds going to bed, which make 
such sweet company to the lonely traveller 
in our beautiful English woods, as they settle 
themselves snugly down upon their nests and 
perches on the twigs. 

They did not know how to go to bed in 
a forest, but they all three cried, and one by 
one they fell over on to the grass and slept 
where they lay till the morning. As they 
slept, there was no danger to them from 
wolves, or lions, or bears. There are no 
savage beasts, scarcely even innocent wild 
beasts, in those great barren and hideous 
places. When they woke in the morning no 
thrush or blackbird kept up their spirits 
with its merry good-morrow to you. All 
was sombre and silent save for the little 
people’s cries. These were very feeble under 
the lofty canopy of the green trees, and died 
almost as they were made. They shouted and 
listened for some one shouting too. But they 
only heard the silence. They had never 
thought how much their world owed to their 
having a home till now they had lost it. They 
were lost, and the place was all so gloomy, 
so still, so horrible! There was not even the 
sigh of the winds among the beeches above, 
or the sight of the bluebell on the ground, or 
the smell of the honeysuckle on the hedge, 
or the gurgle of a brook running among the 
stones and the ferns ; all of which made the 
woods of my own childhood a place for the 
coming paradise of God on earth, where still 
there is the sense of goodness and beauty 
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and infinite peace. But even had there been 
all these pretty cheery gifts of God, and 


blackbirds and thrushes singing too, these | 


little folks must have been miserable, for 
they had sadly empty little stomachs; and 
what was worse, it was hours since they had 
had anything to drink. The loveliest spot 
on earth is a poor place, my child, when we 
have not “our daily bread.” We do need 


that, all of us ; and Jesus therefore taught us | 


to pray God for it. 


And the three little people were faint and | 


dizzy, but they continued to wander, as they 
thought, poor darlings, towards their home, 
and they cried out as loudly as they could. 


But their cries brought no response. And so. 
the poor hungry children dragged through | 


another day. 


Happily the nights were not cold; there | 
were no frosts to chill their little limbs. On | 


the third day, they managed to get a little 
water from the wonderful pitcher plant, 


which grows in Australian woods. The leaves | 


of the plant are so formed as to hold water, 


and the stem of it draws the water they hold | 


up out of the ground through the roots. They 
were very grateful to find this. 
the little five-year-old to drink first. 
What would they all have given to have had 
a crust of bread with their water ! 
do us all good—children and men and women 
too—to know what it is to be really hungry, 
that we might feel how bread comes down 
from heaven, and how grateful we should 
be for it. It is not our fathers or mothers 
that give us our bread, but God. These 
little people had now a terrible appetite. 

And still they dragged their weary way, 
staggering along in hope of finding their 
home again, first one and then the other 
carrying the little five-year-old till they could 
neither walk nor carry any more. Then the 
tired things laid their little charge down, 
almost dead and cold with hunger and faint- 
ness, and the little girl, girl-like, took off her 
own little frock and buttoned it over baby— 
he shivered so—to keep him warm. She 
knew what baby suffered, for she suffered it 
herself. And the two stood and looked 
about and cried and tried to shout, but they 
could only whisper now. At length they 
were too exhausted to stand. While the sun 
shone, they shivered ; so famished were they. 
Darkness fell across their eyes. Grown 
feebler and quieter at every step, they now 
lay down in silence half dead, famished, 
miserable, with no idea where they were. 
They fell down under the great trees. 


They had wandered far, wondering through | 


XVII—44 


They gave | 


It might | 


| days why nobody came to find them? They 
|had ceased to wonder now, or to be able 
even to think. They lay helpless and dying, 
poate gs in silence and stillness upon the 
ground. 

All this while their father was searehing 
‘for them. Six men had he engaged to 
help him. And oh, the forest to him! He 
shouted. They shouted. And they listened. 
He never in all his life had heard silence so 
awful as the silence that followed those shouts. 
Oh, for the little voices! Where could they 
| be? He had no power of even guessing 
where they were. ‘Their father himself was 
growing feeble and blind with anxiety ; but 
love works miracles, and makes weakness 
stronger than strength. How he shouted! 
| how he listened! Through the nights as well 
as the days, did he seek and shout and keep 
his men at work. 

| At home their mother was praying God to 
| guide their father. She resisted the coming 
of sleep, and kept her light in her window 
, all night through ; and had her basins of 
warm milk and bread ready. But neither 
father nor children came. 

The men would have given them up for 
lost. But the father could not. Friday, Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, till Saturday again, he 
| walked to and fro, and shouted and searched 

through those desolate trees ; east and west, 

and north and south of his hut did he search 
_ for those little people. And on Saturday, he 
| found them, himself and his men by this 
time so exhausted that they could scarcely 

carry them. 
| To the three little children death was very 
|near. But they were all borne home, and all 
| recovered ; and for little Jane, who took her 
| own frock off to keep her famished little 
| brother warm, the bush rangers got up a 
| little testimonial. She was only a real girl— 
; a small edition of a mother ; and she had had 
_ the chance of showing what beautiful things 
| are in girls. 

But why did that father seek, and that 
mother pray? Why did he leave his hut, 
and she refuse her bed? Why could they 
not give up the search and let the children 
die? Why? It was because those children 
were in them. They were not half so really 
in Australia or in the forest as they were in 
their father and mother’s hearts. 

And those hearts where the three little 
Duff children were so safe, so loved, so 

| precious, were made in the image of God; 
and Jesus was God’s image too, to love the 
whole world as they loved their little three. 


| 
| 
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We are ‘all—you and I and everybody—the | his chance of a broken leg by rolling down 
Janies and the Franks of His heart. the embankment rather than certain death in 
the collision. But Ingram stopped. At once 
he thought of his people. Behind him was 
a train full of men, and women, and children. 
The fact was like a prayer to him. He heard 
it. He saw nothing and heeded nothing 
but that death was near them. He stopped ; 
I have told you of your being in Jesus | reversed his engine, put on the brake harder 
before anybody was made, even before | and harder, and slackened as best he could 
the world was made; in Him because He | the pace for the trains meeting. 
knew of us and loved us. Now let metell| The flying carriages bumped buffer to 
you. how we were in Jesus when He lived | buffer, flung their passengers off their seats 
here among men, and how He was ready to | one on to another. All was sudden alarm 
do anything for us, and lived only to save us | and confusion. Then came a terrible thud, 
by showing us God, and the way to blessed- | and every carriage was filled with sobs and 
ness and life—that the Bible calls saving | shrieks. That same instant William Ingram, 
us. We cannot think of Jesus aright till we | at his post, was a dying man. 
think of Him as not heeding what happened! Happily nobody besides was more than 
to Him so that he might save evil from hap- | shaken. Everybody rushed out of the car- 
pening to us. Life was only worth anything | riages. It was because the driver was where 
to Him to save, though He died for it; as | he was that they were alive. They flocked 
He did, hung up on Calvary with His back | where the engine was and found that it had 
wealed with whippings, His head and His | leaped up on to the engine it had met, and 
hands pierced with thorns and nails, and His | stood front up in the air with the end where 
side stabbed. From saving people from! the driver stands hard pressed against a 
death He never swerved. Nothing could | black wall of coal in the tender behind it. 
happen that He shunned, save that He should | And there between the reared-up engine and 
fail to save. His only dread was that any | the coal, crushed, held by the lower half of 
should perish, even the men that killed | his body, as if serewed in a vice, was the 
Him. Their killing Him made no difference : | gallant man, who had stopped at his post to 
He was anxious for them. While their | slacken the train. A leap, and he would 
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Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
Lesson: John x. 11—16. 
Text: “‘ Who loved us, and gave Himself for us.” 





shameful shouts rang round Him and they 
were triumphing in His pain and death, He 
prayed for them. They were found in Him. 
Then and there, red-handed with His blood, 
they were found in Him. 

You shall see how even strangers may be 
found in men who are infinitely meaner and 
smaller than was Jesus. There was once a 
man named William Ingram,’ driving the 
engine of a train at a rattling pace. Bridges, 
cuttings, telegraph posts, and fences went 
by him like a dream as he flew along the 
rails, with his train full of passengers behind 
him. His eye was out ahead of him, looking 
for signals and that he had a clear line. And 
he cut through the bright air mile after mile, 


have been saved, and they would have been 
lying mutilated and dead among the wrecked 
timbers of the train. And there he lay, 
every muscle convulsed with pain, his bones 
broken and crushed, fixed under the reared- 
| up boiler, feeling the pain of the awful weight 
and the burning heat. ‘Burning coals, too, 
had been thrown from out of the fire-hole 
right underneath his feet. 

The whole train of people gathered round 
him to loose him. But he bid them get away. 
He saw that the boiler would burst, and he 
told them so. He had chosen to stop on the 
engine that fatal moment, and now he saw 
around him the lives he had saved by doing 
it. The engine hissed and roared louder 








hurrying towards his next stopping-place ;| and louder. Gathering all his strength for 
when, sent along at the top of its speed, he | one whispered shout, “Pray go,” he cried. 
saw just before him a train meeting him. | In all his bleeding anguish, he thought of 
The line was a single line, where trains | them all being hurled about by the bursting 
passed each other at stations in which the line | boiler whenever it came, and injured and 
was double. Somehow and through some- | killed, and besought them to save themselves, 
body’s fault the two trains had been allowed | as if nothing could happen to him so terrible 


to start from their last stations believing | as the chance of their being killed. 


that each was waiting for the other and that | When they saw his wish and the hope- 
the line was clear. Without an instant’s | lessness of removing him from the grip of 
pause, Ingram’s stoker jumped off, and took | 


‘the terrible weight that was on him, they did 
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as he wished and withdrew for a few mi- | 
nutes ; the boiler burst with a thunder that | 
echoed across the plain, farther and far- | 
ther to the mountains miles away, like a! 
thousand cannon; and the man was no} 
more, not even his remains could be found ; | 
every sign of him was destroyed. As the 
passengers went home from that spot, they 


cus, he found that he was in Jesus. It 
was too amazing! He, Paul, a hater of 
Jesus, a hater of everybody that loved 
Jesus, a hater of the very name of Jesus, 
that he should have a place in that heart of 
His was all far too wonderful. It took him 
two years to believe it. And still, years after, 
so amazing was it, that it would seem to him 


were filled with somewhat grander ideas of | as if Jesus could not bear with him any 
manhood. The pale, still, grimy face of that | longer. The burden must be too great. Hr 
driver in his anguish was ever before them. |; would be put out of it and cast away. 
It was the noblest thing they had everseenin, Such moments did not come, because Jesus 
their lives. He had been in : delirium of pain, | was in heaven now. Paul was not afraid that 
but could think nothing, feel nothing, see | the place he had there had changed Him at 
regis Sac tansy = i peanete of } all. ye will = up wane many syncs 
s and their danger. For the time, my dear | enough men changed and spoilt and qui 
child, the soul of Jesus had got into him. It | lost to their old friends by “getting up in 
was in William Ingram. It was made flesh | life.” Fathers and mothers getting up in 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld its glory. | life take their little ones with them. But I 
Only some of it, one bright beam of the| have seen unworthy sons and daughters, 
glory which in Jesus is full as the sun. rising in position, who forsook their father 
When you get older you will hear many | and mother, turned them out of their hearts, 
words about the death of Jesus. Perhaps | and never knew them any more. But Paul 
you will read books in which men contend, | had no fear of being cast out of the heart of 
almost quarrel, about that death. One say- | Jesus, from the honour and glory to which he 
ing this about it, another contradicting him | rad ein Bhar still just “that same 
and saying that about it. But never forget | Jesus” who ha loved birds and children, and 
that one minute in a death like that death of | had healed the sick, and took a supper and a 
William Ingram is worth all the words and | = Png woe." pret. , re 
all the books the world contains. He must at made Paul anxious and trouble 
save if he died for it. was that he did things which disappointed 
In some such way as those passengers were | Him and cut Him to the core. He seemed 
in the heroic heart of the man driving that = a pains rt Puger ; 80 pine to al 
i > chil- | self, rthless. t 
foc of sasiion da thiedieek ot Hina. un | Une qusspiae pers. Stek, be. on, a dete 
ut to death on Calvary. We were there, | felt. that grand as was the patient love of 
heed with a love without parallel in all the | Jesus there must be an end to it somewhere. 
love in the world. | The fact is that the heart of Jesus in all its 
So, when speaking of Jesus you may say, | glory stands so unapproached and alone in 
ou must say if you would speak the truth, | all the hearts man knows that it is hard 
Who lh acne gave Himself for me.” | to feel that it is just what it is. And as we 
grow to know ourselves, it becomes harder 
FIFTH EVENING. still, So Paul felt. And moments came to 
him when it seemed possible to hira that, 
though he had then a place in the very heart 
of hearts of Jesus, though he had been loved 
by Jesus in His passion on Calvary and had 


Opening Hymn: “ And can I hurt the Son of God!” 
Lesson : Matt. xxv. 34—40. 
Text: ‘‘ We live and move and have our being.” 


Most heartily did Paul believe that we 
were allin the heart of Jesus, and most sin- 
cerely joyful and grateful was he that he was 
included—he a murderer. And yet at times 
his heart would sink in him as a stone sinks 


still a place in Him in glory, as he had seen 
for himself that day when he had gone his 
threatening and murderous way towards 
Damascus, still he might not be “ found in 
Him” at the judgment day. And brave, 








in deep water. patient Paul was bowed down and sad 

When Paul had seen Jesus, and had found | about it. But he remembered that the heart 
himself in the very heart of Him, he first | of Jesus simply passed knowledge ; and that 
heard Jesus speak to him in such a way | comforted and conquered him, and the next 
that he knew that he was a sharer of all; moment He trusted Him, and shouted his 
His kindness and love. Then and there, on | thankfulness, and with a bounding heart 
that road to his dreadful work at Damas- | went on his way at his duty. 
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In the judgment Paul would find himself 
in Jesus sure and safe enough. A glad wel- 
come wasawaiting him there. But that is not 
what I want to think about. I want you to 
think of that word fownd—“ found in Him.” 

First, then, it is not that we put ourselves 
into Him, nor may get ourselves into Him, or 
may somehow come to be in Him. It is that 
we may find ourselves there. We are already 
there, always there ; we only find that this 
is so. 

You must remember, then, that you cannot 
put yourselves into the heart of God; God 
loves the world, and what once God loves, God 
never casts away—Never ! 

The kangaroo carries its little ones in a 
pouch just under its breasts, going its leaping 
way so tenderly that it never shakes them 
out, even when leaping on its long limbs‘head- 
long before a hunter. But they tell us—I 
hardly believe them—that, to lighten itself 
to run better, it will sometimes lift its young 
ones out and put them down for the dogs, 
and go bounding away for safety for itself. 
If fear ever did unmother a poor hunted brute 
till it so forgot its young, it was at least as 
unlike its Maker and our God as is a cold, 
empty shadow unlike a sunny July garden of 
roses, carnations, and sweet-peas. We are 
all the offspring of God, and He will not, 
cannot give us up. What hunter has He 


to fear? Why should He cast off His 
burdens? He “fainteth not, neither is 
weary.” 


A human mother is inspired by a love that 
no other human love can eclipse, freely giving 
life and death, if need be, for her children, 
and finding her joy and heaven so; but she, 
the Bible tells us, may forget her little boy, 
even that one at her breast, rooting, with 
round open mouth, about in its blind little 
way to be fed ; alas! it is awful to think of : 
she may forget it! Yet will not God, He 
cannot forget you. 

The prodigal son, you remember, went into 
the far country and made his father’s love of 
him a weary and bitter thing ; but for all 
that, he could not get out of his father’s heart. 
All through those many years, long, so long, 
so dark, so cruel years, he was still there 
keeping the place he had as a little loving boy, 
and, when he came home, he was “found in 
him.” It was grand and wonderful! He 
had only thought of his father’s house, and 
the bread in it. He found his father’s 
heart and his boy in it! And the finding of 
himself there awoke the wonder and love 
which bowed him down ; and the grown man 
fell upon his father’s neck, and he passionately 





wept and kissed him with his arms round 
him, like a child. 

So Jesus says, we all may, (and if we come 
near enough, however long it be since we left 
Him) we all must find ourselves in God. This 
is His glad tidings to a prodigal world, of 
which youand Tare apart. It is that which 
gives us, sinners though we are, “power to 
become sons of God.” The heart within us 
breaks up into fountains of joy and love— 
and tears. 

You know what a looking-glass is. You 
have often looked into one. Did you ever 
look into one without finding yourself in it? 
Try to remember. You say, No, I never did ; 
nor did anybody else ever do so. But it 
should be easier for you to look into a look- 
ing-glass and not find yourself in it than to 
look into the heart of God and not find your- 
self in that. And that is why we can pain 
Him and grieve Him. It is because He 
loves us; and not us only, but loves every 
one; even when trespassing and sinning, 
the Bible says. This is everything to re- 
member. It is only those who love, and 
always love us, and own us by their love, 
and have us in their hearts, who can be pained 
for our sake. We ought, therefore, to be 
very anxious'to know what it is that hurts 
Him, and to strive and pray against doing 
it. Commit this to memory. It is quite 
true, and it will help you to make God’s 
love of you a joy to Him. 


“ And can I hurt the Son of God : 
His feet, His hands, His brow ? 
Can I His g ‘ntle spirit grieve 
And crucify Him now ? 


* This seems to me too wicked far, 
For me, a chili, to do; 
I cannot think such dreadful things 
Can in the least be true. 


** Yet Jesus said that those who hurt 
A little baby’s flesh, 
Hurt Him, as did those wicked men, 
And crucify afresh. 


** Unkindness drove the dreadful nails, 
Unkindness drives them still ; 
’Twas not the cruel iron that hurt, 
’Twas men of unkind will. 


“ Unkindness is the sin of sins, 
Whose wickedness we see 
In that sad scene where Jesus bled 
And died on Calvary. 


“T hurt His feet, His hands, His side; 
His brow with thorns I bind, 
When to the poorest little child 
I dare to be unkind. 


“ If I have done such wicked things, 
O Jesus, by Thy blood, 
Pray wash my wretched guilt away, 
And make me kind and good.” 


This is all true, just because you and I and 
everybody are “ found in Him.” 























I.—_HOME NOTES. 
THE MATCH-GIRLS’ STRIKE. 


T is not every strike that ends as happily as the 
one at ‘“‘ Bryant & May’s.” The girls have suc- 
ceeded in getting their wrongs redressed ; they re- 
turn to work without sacrificing any of their number 
as scapegoats ; and, best of all, they have now an or- 
ganization that should protect them in future against 
the tyranny or the temper of foremen. On the other 
hand, the directors of the company declare that the 
concessions are trifling and unimportant, and will in 
no way affect the prosperity of the concern. And 
so all’s well that ends well. But the case throws a 
vivid light upon the new difficulties which are now 
growing through the development of modern com- 
merce. On all sides limited companies are taking 
the place of private firms ; instead of three or four 
partners living in one town, we have a thousand 
shareholders scattered all over the country. And as 
soon as the change comes, responsibility shifts and 
is enormously divided. The directors feel bound to 
make as much as they can for the shareholders who 
pay them to watch over their interests; and the 
shareholders, on the other hand, consciously or un- 
consciously, throw upon the directors entire respon- 
sibility for the internal management and administra- 
tion. If things go wrong, if wages are unfairly 
cut down, they do not feel that it is any concern of 
theirs, though every penny that is screwed out of 
the unfortunate workpeople goes straight into their 
pockets. As long as dividends are good, they do 
not care to look beneath the surface, and are ready 
to accept any tale that may be told them by officials. 
A corporation, it is said, has no conscience, and the 
same will be true of very many companies, at any 
rate till conscience has been quickened and trained ; 
till, in fact, men learn that the length of the lever 
does not affect the responsibility of the man who 
holds the handle. 


DRE. MARCUS DODS ON SCEPTICISM. 


The paper read by Dr. Marcus Dods at the great 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Council has called 
forth an unusual amount of criticism, partly fair, 
partly very much the reverse. With a good deal of 
what is said no rational or fair-minded person can 
feel the slightest sympathy. Some complain that 
Dr. Dods by his outspoken utterance committed the 
council; that is absurd, for a conference may be 
committed by a resolution or a declaration, but cer- 
tainly not by a paper. Others assert that to entrust 
such a subject to Dr. Dods was most injudicious, 
because Dr. Dods is ‘‘dogmatic” and likes ‘‘ to 
rush straight at his subject,’ as if that were not a 
characteristic virtue in a man who has much to say 
and but little time to say it in ; and as for the charge 
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of dogmatism, thatonly means that Dr. Dods has pon- 
dered the subject deeply, and has firmly grasped cer- 
tain principles, which he was bound to state without 
fear or reserve. And assoon as we come to examine 
the various protests, they dwindle to insignificance ; 
at almost every point Dr. Dods and his opponents 
are substantially agreed, and it is but ona single 
section of his paper that they have fastened. When 
he insists that faith in the Person and work of 
Christ must not be identified with faith in doctrine 
about Christ, nearly all agree. When he declares 
that it is in the lives of Christians by profession 
and repute that men find the strongest evidence 
both for and against the claims of Christianity, they 
do not venture to deny the fact. But when he goes 
on to assert that the doctrine of Inspiration, as 
regards the Old Testament especially, needs to be 
reconsidered and restated, they are in full cry at 
once ; and because he will not admit that it is in the 
strict sense infallible, they accuse him of denying 
it to be inspired. Of course Dr. Dods is the very 
last man to do any such thing. All that he denies 
is that the Old Testament depicts a final stage in 
knowledge or righteousness. As he says himself, 
‘* Revelation has been a growing light from dawn 
to perfect day, and though many in the grey dawn 
served God as faithfully as their successors, it was 
not possible that they should know Him as well or 
interpret His will as accurately.” None of the 
recognised leaders of Presbyterianism have identified 
themselves with the hostile critics, and Dr. de Pres- 
sensé, in an admirable article contributed to the 
Contemporary Review for August, emphatically en- 
dorses the opinions which Dr. Dods maintained. 


A NATIONAL DISHONOUR. 


In our self-complacent ignorance we are wont to 
contrast English justice and English administration 
with the systems and customs of other countries, 
invariably to our own advantage, and it is good for 
us to be reminded now and then that even we are 
still very far from perfection. But our national 
vanity will receive a very rude shock from the Report 
just issued by the Commission appointed several 
months ago to inquire into the accommodation pro- 
vided in our police-courts for prisoners under deten- 
tion and awaiting trial. In many parts of the 
country the state of things is scandalous. The Com- 
mission declare the existing accommodation to be 
defective in every respect, unworthy of a civilised 
country, and especially discreditable to the metropolis 
of the kingdom. Their language is strong, but by 
no means too strong, as all will feel who read the 
details contained in the Report. The cells have 
every conceivable defect; they are dark, stifling, 
and cold. The unhappy beings who may, in the 








course of a few hours, be declared innocent, are there 
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packed together in a herd, with room neither to 
move nor to breathe, and contaminated by contact 
with the vilest of their kind. They look, so one who 
has seen them asserts, more like wild beasts in a 
cage than like men and women. In fact, if they 
suffered after their guilt had been proved, one half 
of the horrors which they undergo while their guilt 
is still uncertain, the whole land would cry out in 
horror. It is extremely sad to find that several of 
our largest and richest towns offend the most griev- 
ously by their disregard of humanity and decency. 
The black list of the Commission includes not only 
London, but Liverpool, Manchester and Hull; of 
Birmingham, on the other hand, they speak in terms 
ot the highest praise, and what is possible in one 
place should be possible in all. The whole question 
is merely one of expense, and if we can spare for 
luxury, surely we can do at least as much to clear 
ourselves from so grievous a shame. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


We ere to have a Church House after all, and 
one that may be really serviceable. The original 
scheme has vanished into space, and is now disowned 
even by the few who were once its warmest sup- 
porters ; for the executive committee had sense 
enough to see that a palace costing £250,000 or 
more, with a large and expensive establishment, was 
out of the question, and that the plan, so far from 
exciting sympathy, actually stirred up indignation. 
So without stir or fuss, they faced about, and spent 
about £50,000 in buying a block of property in 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. There they have all 
that they really require ; two large houses, of which 
they have already taken possession, with convenient 
accommodation for officials and committees ; ground 
on which a conference hall can be erected ; a steady 
income from adjoining houses which they have 
bought but do not intend to occupy at present ; and 
an excellent site, if at any future time it should 
seem advisable to pull down and rebuild on a larger 
scale. Starting in this way, free from debt, with a 
considerable income assured from subscriptions and 
fees, and able to extend and develop as need may 
arise, the institution escapes from many difficulties 
and dangers. Already experience has shown how 
valuable such a centre will be, for it gathered under 
one roof the various committees in connection with 
the conference of Bishops held last month at Lam- 
beth, saving immense expenditure of time and trou- 
ble. In this case at any rate, failure at the outset 
has led to success at the end. 


THE ABBEY AND ITS MONUMENTS. 


It is nothing short of a public scandal that the 
monument of a famous man should have to buy its 
way into our venerable and historic abbey, and that 
goodness or greatness without gold finds the door 
locked and barred. While he was alive, the late 
Lord Shaftesbury for many years could not afford to 
aceept the Order of the Garter on account of the 
enormous fees for investiture, and now that he is 








dead, his statue is refused admission into West- 
minster Abbey because the Memorial Committee 
have no funds out of which they can satisfy the 
charges made by the Dean and Chapter upon every 
fresh monument. The original claim was for £400 ; 
that was reduced to £250, but the committce are 
unable to pay even so much, and meanwhile the 
statue stands waiting outside. Of course the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster are not to blame, and 
it is absurd tv talk, as some people have done, about 
‘ clerical rapacity ’’ and ‘‘ ecclesiastical black-mail.” 
The clergy of the Abbey do not profit by the fees, 
which are mortgaged for the repair of the building. 
The fees are necessary only because the nation does 
not provide for the repair of a national structure out 
of national funds; and the sooner we recognise the 
fact, the better for our credit and honour 


THE BISHOPS AND REUNION. 

So many rumours have been in circulation as to 
the attitude which the bishops assembled at Lambeth 
might be expected to assume towards other Christian 
Churches, that the conclusions at which they actually 
arrived are at first sight a littledisappointing. Their 
spirit and temper are all one could wish, but the 
proposals are weak. They heartily recognise the 
real religious work carried on by many bodies of 
Christians who at present stand outside the Anglican 
communion, and confess that visible blessing’ has 
attended their labours. The difficulty begins when 
they attempt to draw up a basis for reunion, and, 
simple as the terms are, not many even of those who 
are most anxious to restore an outward an] visible 
unity could possibly accept them without qualifica- 
tion. The Bible, ‘‘ as containing all things necessary 
to salvation,’’ and as being ‘‘ the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith ;’’ the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Nicene Creed ; and the two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ Himself, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, 
so long as no special theory of their function and 
efficacy is asserted, are terms that would raise little 
or no objection. But ‘‘the Historic Episcopate,’’ 
which is the last of the conditions, is a real stum- 
bling-block, not only in itself, but on account of all 
that it implies, involving, as it does, a theory of 
succession believed by many to be historically un- 
tenable and doctrinally unsound ; and though such 
overtures ought to have considerable effect in dis- 
pelling the bitterness of feeling that is only toa 
general among Nonconformist Churches, for the pre- 
sent one must not expect any more definite result. 
The resolution formally recognising the ministry of 
other denominations moved by the Bishop of Sydney, 
if it had been carried, would have marked a great step 
in advance, but the time for that is not come yet. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
CARDINAL LAVIGERIE’S CRUSADE. 


To those fighting in a good cause and against one 
of the greatest curses of the world, aid from any 
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quarter is always a.boon,.and the visit of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Africa, 
is specially welcome, as showing that Christians of 
all churehes, however wide their doctrinal differ- 
ences, are one in their aim to deliver mankind from 
outrage, tyranny, and woe. . The Cardinal’s appeal 
for the suppression of the slave trade in Africa ought 
to stir our devotion by reminding us of the traditions 
which we inherit and ought to maintain, and also of 
the honourable leadership in enterprises of philan- 
thropy which we occupy in the eyes of Europe. 
Whatever may be the effect of his pleading else- 
where, there should be no doubt about its success 
in England. It is no easy task which we have be- 
fore us, for even the cardinal’s description of the 
traffic and the horrors which attend it, hardly enable 
us to realise the enormous extent of country which 
the system keeps in perpetual terror and misery. To 
understand what it really means, a mapis thebest help, 
such an one as is published in the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer for August. That brings everything 
before our eyes in the clearest possible way. Stretch- 
ing right across equatorial Africa from east to west, 
are great bands of colour, showing the districts 
harassed by the slave-hunters; the map is seamed 
with a network of crimson lines, running one into 
another like the tributary streams that swell some 
great river, and indicating the tracks followed by 
the slave-caravans. Here and there too are great 


patches of darker colour showing the parts of the | 


interior which have been devastated and depopulated 
by the hateful traffic. It is a picture of suffering on 
an appalling scale, and only by combined and reso- 
lute effort can the tide of misery be rolled back. 
But if Cardinal Lavigerie could induce France, and 
still more Portugal, to do their part, some change 
for the better might be brought about. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The irritation which has existed for some time 
between France and Italy seems to grow rather than 
diminish, and the occupation of Massowah on the 
Red Sea coast by an Italian force, and the establish- 
ment of a settled government in the place, has pro- 
voked an angry protest from the French Govern- 
ment. Signor Crispi’s reply is very clear and 
unflinching, and is couched in language by no 
means that of ordinary diplomatic reserve. He says 
plainly that it is by France, and France alone, that 
the pacific progress of Italy is regarded with jea- 
lousy, as if her power were thereby impaired ; and 
he points out that Africa still affords ample scope 
for the legitimate activity and civilising ambition of 


all the European powers. That France should mani- 


fest such a spirit is particularly unreasonable, for 
during the last few years her Government has em- 
barked in one colonising enterprise after another, 
and though she has failed, it is no reason why others 
should be prevented from making the same experi- 
ment. It would, however, be some security for the 
avoidance of provocation and the preservation of 
peace, if some definite agreement could be made be- 




















































tween the various nations of Europe, settling the 
lines within which each m‘ght act so far as concerns 
the coast. of Africa. In a scramble grievances are 
sure to arise. 


THE JAPANESE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


So ready are the Japanese to adopt everything 
connected with European civilisation, our dress, our 
constitution, our science, and our laws, that there 
is a distinct inclination among their leading states- 
men and politicians to establish Christianity as the 
national faith of the land in place of the system 
which is now daily losing its hold upon the people. 
Such a change could hardly be called a conversion 
in any real sense, for its motives would be derived 
from expediency not from conviction. It would in 
fact be a loss rather than a gain to the religious life 
of the nation, and men like Bishop Bickersteth do 
not hesitate to admit that ‘‘it would be a very bad 
thing for Christianity, for the country to contain 
millions of purely political Christians; and it would 
be far better that the Japanese should not become 
Christian ina body merely from motives little higher 
than those of convenience.’’ For in most cases, the 
difficulties in the way of any real progress in the 
future would be terribly increased, and the tempta- 
tion to be content with a formal profession of faith 
and nothing more would be irresistible. 


INDIAN PRINCES AND CHILD-MARRIAGE. 


It seems as if the question of infant-marriage in 
India may possibly be settled in the most satisfactory 
way, by the Indian people themselves and their na- 
tive rulers. The Rajpootana princes have led the 
way, and on their initiative representatives from the 
States under their control have decided that in future 
no boy shall be married under the age of eighteen, 
and no girl under the age of fourteen, except in 
cases where the agreement to marry existed before 
the conference. This decision, as the Secretary for 
India pointed out to the House of Lords, may “‘ lead 
to changes such as no man living can foresee so far 
as the health, comfort, and welfare of the Indian 
people are concerned ;’’ but it is even more impor- 
tant as the spontaneous act of princes holding the 
highest rank in Hindoo society and looked upon as 
the leaders of their race. If men like these once 
take the lead in social reform, there may be a bright 
future in store for the people of our great dominion. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
PROGRESS ON THE CONGO. 


The foundations of a native Christian society are 
being laid on the Congo, and even now the mission- 
aries can see signs of progress which they would 
hardly have ventured to hope for a very few years - 
ago. The first marriage between Christian natives 
was celebrated last April, closely followed by another, 
and Mr. Bentley expected that several more would 
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occur in the course of the year. The first, of course, 
excited special interest, for no one knew what a 
Christian wedding would be like. Now that they 
have seen it, Mr. Bentley says, all most heartily 
approve, though to some it does seem strange to 
promise to respect and help and care for a woman. 
‘‘ Why, that is what the wife should do to the hus- 
band,’’ they say. It is no wonder that they should 
at first be startled by the new idea, even while they 
feel that it is right, for in Europe it has taken us 
centuries to work out its full meaning, and we have 
not come to the end of it yet. About one most im- 
portant point the missionaries here are wisely careful 
—that the converts shall not be encouraged to lay 
aside native dress, and turn themselves into ‘‘ white- 
black men,” as their own countrymen call them. If 
they do this there is an end to their influence at 
once. A man who discards native dress naturally 
discards the native faith, so theothers argue, and those 
who do so cannot be truly ‘‘ black men ”’ at all, and 
are therefore rather to be avoided than imitated. 


A STRANGE PLAGIARISM. 


A very strange case of adaptation—plagiarism it 
might fairly be called—is reported by Mr. Hackett, 
one of the staff of the Church Missionary Society in 
India. He discovered not long ago an elaborate 
catechism of the Aryan-Vedic religion, compiled by 
a Pundit at Indore. What was his surprise on ex- 
amining the book to find that it was taken word for 
word from the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, omit- 
ting all references to our Lord and all questions about 
His life and work. When called upon for explana- 
tion, the Pundit, according to a writer in the Intelli- 
gencer, stated that he had taken this course because 
the truths set forth were common both to Christianity 
and to the Vedas, and through a desire to use formu- 
laries which might be suitable for the adherents of 
both religious systems. This he might fairly do, 
but, as the same writer very justly suggests, the 
Aryan faith must be in sore straits if it has to go to 
Scotland for its weapons, and unless the history of 
this remarkable production had been discovered now, 
it might have given rise to some very erroneous 
inferences and analogies hereafter, when analysis 
would have been almost impossible and its source 
forgotten. 


WESLEYANISM IN TONGA. 


The General Conference of the Wesleyan Churches 
of Australia have very wisely decided, so far as they 
can, to bury the memory of past feuds in Tonga, 
and to make a genuine attempt to restore union be- 
tween the severed churches of the little island. The 
persecution is over, but strife and division still con- 
tinue. The King and Mr. Baker, his prime minister, 
with about two-thirds of the population, still adhere 
to the Free Methodist Church which they founded 
after their secession from the Wesleyans, while about 





five thousand still remain true, in spite of every 
attempt to dislodge them, to the Church of their 
conversion, and to their leader, the Rev. J. E. 
Moulton. More than once during the strife, from 
reasons of personal hostility, the King demanded 
that Mr. Moulton should be removed, though with- 
out avail, for to comply with such a request would 
have been an intolerable insult to a man who had 
served the Society with such courage, fidelity, and 
zeal. But now, as Mr. Moulton feels himself, the 
time has come for a change, and by his advice the 
Rev. George Brown, the General Secretary of the 
Australian Missions, is to fill the place he leaves 
vacant. Mr. Brown is a man of wide knowledge, 
sound judgment, and long experience, and if peace 
can be restored in the island, he is the man to 
do it. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DEAN BURGON. 


For several months past the Dean of Chichester’s 
strength has been fast failing, and now a life, much 
of which was spent in the stress and strain of con- 
troversy, has ended in quiet and in peace. For those 
who did not belong to Dr. Burgon’s party or school, 
it was but rarely possible to sympathise with his 
opinions or to accept his arguments, but none could 
fail to appreciate the force and energy of his person- 
ality. Only a man of strong and resolute character 
could have taken his life out of its first mould and 
shaped it anew as hedid. He was originally destined 
for commerce, and had already made considerable 
progress in that direction when he set himself to 
write the life of the famous merchant, Sir Thomas 
Gresham. His literary interest was excited; he 
abandoned business and entered the University of 
Oxford, there to become a scholar, a preacher, anda 
controversialist. It would be too much to say that 
in later years, when he stood prominently before the 
world, he was always the champion of lost causes, 
but the causes which he espoused with the greatest 
ardour were generally on the way to defeat. He 
stood by the Athanasian Creed, which, as the pro- 
ceedings of the Lambeth Congress show, will very 
soon be modified, if not surrendered. He was an 
ardent upholder of the old system at Oxford with all 
its anomalies, narrowness, and injustice, and to the 
last was never weary of denouncing academic re- 
formers and university reforms. At the Revised 
Version of the New Testament he struck a really 
serious blow, and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the effect of his three articles in the Quarterly 
Review will still be felt for years to come. They 
appeared at the critical moment; all could under- 
stand them, though only experts could deal with 
their learning and logic ; and they were full of fiery 
force and glowing personal conviction. He ieaves 
no one behind who can do his work with the same 
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INVESTED FUNDS BONUSES DECLARED 


£2,501,300 £2,929,814 
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Financial Position. 











Assurance Fund .. .. ..... ~~... 2,365,270 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 ie wee wn .. 1,914,147 

Surplus .. .. ... £451,123 





Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 an ..- £225,561 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to ——— £451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £300,000.) 





Absolute Security. 


The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 








Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... £,8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 


Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 
1. Added to the Sum Assured. 


2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 











3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 


As to Policies of Assurance in Nine Offices. 





Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176. 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘‘ PRovIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 








Total 

Amount Bonuses TOTAL 

OFFICE. Sum of | Added by the} , Amount 
Assured. -—- 2 Office. asa ved 4 
: 4 4 S. & s. & & 
The Provident Life Office...| 5,000 | 10,242 | 9,176 6 0| 14176 6 0 
SEE MEN Disincaucetscscanseccus 3,000 5,463 | 2,637 x 7] 5,637 3 7 
e E Riidndesknwsossaniet 3,000 5,673 ss8 1s 7] 3.55835 9 
i Rn eee 5,000 | 13,827 | 7,125 © o| 12,12§ © © 
ee 5,000 | 12,810 | 3,589 o ro} 8,589 © 10 
ba SE aan eb Aeanicdsecceeed 5,000 | 13,95 | 8,489 3 4] 13,489 3 4 
de EE aa eseedaeeeeew scenes 3,000 71434 794 431 | 3794 432 
ae = EAE ee eee 5,000 | 16,520 | 3,366 o 4] 8,366 o 4 
a. NN Dh dinraiee so dsesu e6seckes 5,000 | 13,230 | 2,136 710] 7,136 7 1x0 























The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
60% per cent. to as low as 9}? per cent. upon the Premiums received; whereas, in the 
case of the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 
Premiums received. 

This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


Half-Credit System. 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 
Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 





Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 
Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 
to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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Trustees and Directors. 


The Right Hon. LorD KINNAIRD. 


JAMES F. HARRISON, Esq. 


Admiral Sir Geo. St. VINCENT DUCKWORTH WILLIAM COPLAND JUDD, Esq. 


KING, Bart., K.C.B. 
WILLIAM SPENCER BEAUMONT, Esq. 


Major DUDLEY KING. 
Wm. PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 


Lieut.-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B, WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 


CHARLES F, Cunpy, Esq. 
EDWARD JOHN FOSTER, Esq. 
JOHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 


EDWARD TEWART, Esq. 
Major-General RODERICK MACKENZIE. 





SEYMOUR A. BEAUMONT, Esq. (Managing Director). 


Actuary and Secretary. 


CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 
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Advantages. 





Absolute Security. 





Equitable Distribution of Profits. 





Half-Credit System. 





Large Bonuses. 





(This offers the advantage of a Low Premium 
during the Early Years of Life.) 


Liberal Conditions. 
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Directors. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. RALPH LUDLOW LopPEs, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. HART Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
| TheRt. Hon. SirJ. FERGusson, Bt, M.P.,G.C.S.I. | C. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
|| The Hon. THomas F, FREMANTLE. HENRY ROsE, Esq. 
Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 
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Report for the Year ending 31st December, 1887:— 
NET NEW BUSINESS .. .. .. ~~ =.... £881,000 
PREMIUMS THEREON... .. ... .. £12,100 
CLAIMS etd ee: saa ea 


Interest yielded over £4. !Os. per cent. 


VPoOwWABPeseserseysseees 


INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 
which become Claims between any two Valuations, the amount distributed 
in this way during the past 5 years being £13,500. 























Eagle Jnsurance Company, 








Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 
ASSURANCE FUND Ge ky Sie A 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES .. 2,535,642 
RSS abs aces aera £168,165 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


LEffected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid. 








Year of 


Reversionary 
Valuat.on. 


Cash Bonus. Percentage. acon 


Percentage. 





a ae & Oe od 
1877 24 00 19 per cent. 71 10 56 per cent. 
1882 28 10 oO oe 83 10 CB: --55 


1887 30 0 0 24 88 10 70 5, 























The Assurance Fund (excluding £19,645 reserved for Annuities) on the 31st December, 
1887, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding upwards of 44 per cent. interest, is 
now upwards of 364 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 144 times the 
amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios in 
1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and '\3 times the Annual Premiums. 
During the past 39 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,695,000 


And divid.d Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those ‘aken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £1,151,000 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


With Participation in Profits. 














Age Payable at Death or on attaining Limited Number of Payments. 





next 
Birthday. 20 Annual | 15 Annual | ro Annual 
Age 55- Age 50. Payments. | Payments. Payments. 





tea tlhe ONL 214 2 G18 4d 
20 216 4) 47] E16 8 27 Sake 
25 a 17 3\4 5 6/517 
go 319 4) 418 1 | 4/410 8/6 4 
35 4 19 Io 12 8| 416 9| 6 12 





























PALL MALL, LONDON, 3s.W. 








PRINTERS: C. & £. LAYTON, LONBON. 
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and Mercantile 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
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ESTABLISHED 1809. 





PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
ICE-PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq. 
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LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. ] 








With or without Bonus. 
The Company’sCompound 
Bonus system secures to 


by premiums uniform throughout life. 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years 


by premiums ceasing after a fixed number | old Policies the full benefit 


payments. of longevity. 


At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus being surrendered) received additions equal to 
80, 90, 102, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiums, according as the 
insurances were 20, 30, 40 or 50 years old. 
Endowment Assurance—a Goop INVESTMENT—- 8 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to 
his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 

Very favourable results have attended policies in this class ‘‘ with Bonus,” 
for at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, 
the sum paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


‘Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during 
joint life and life of survivor. 
Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 
Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 
Annuity Prospectus sent on application. 
NEW BUSINESS. 
In the 5 years. Annuities purchased. Prices thereof. 
1866 — 1870 . £10,200 per annum £101,000 
1871—1875 - - 15,100 - : 140,000 
1876—1880_—sé«- - 20,700 - - 195,000 
1881—1885 - - 39,800 . - _ 878,000 


B.—The Life Funds exceed those of any other British Fire and Life 
Dffice, and are not liable for the obligations of the Fire Department. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Lire Insurance and Annuity Funps exceed - £4,450,000 
Receipts of 1887, including Annuity Branch - 650,000 


In.1880 the Directors. were able to report that while the Reserves then 
set aside were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any previoug 





occasion, there was nevertheless a Cash Surplus sufficient to providé 
Bonus at a rate higher than any before declared. 


In 1885 the Directors were again able to make similar gratifying 
announcements. The Life Assurance Reserve was strengthened on thaf 
occasion by calculating for the future upon 3} per cent. interest only, in place 
of (as in 1880) 34 per cent. (a substantial additional sum being thus laid 
by for future security and profit); and at the same time there was declared a 


Bonus at a ‘still higher rate than that of 1880. 


While the Insured have had in the past the advantages of ABSOLUT : 
SECURITY and LARGE BONUSES the position attained by the Office affordg 
every hope of continued success in the future. 





SOME OF THE COMPANY’S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 








Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 

Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for s years. 


Premiums calculated by half-years of age. | 


N.®B.—tThe Life Funds exceed those of any other British Fire and Lif 
Office, and are not liable for the obligations of the Fire Department. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


AnnuaL Income, 1887 SEN She - - £1,2'78,000 
Paip-up Capitan, RESERVES, and UnpIvIpED Prorit . 2,413,000 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at thé 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosiom 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 


CHIEF OFFICES:— 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE *SSURED. 


PTHE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS IS THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED. 





FTHE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE Jp 
| HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE. 


BLA LAIMS PAID tcc ON PROOF OF DEATH AND TITLE. 
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"THE MAIN OBJECT, in general, of J 
Life Assurance : 


is to secure as large a sum as possible # 
the event of early death, when a familf 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than ay 
increased provision should the Assured reach 
old age. Then the family is grown up ane 
its necessities not so great. : 








How then can one get the most Immediat : 
Benefit for his Money ? 





BY TAKING OUT A 1 
“MINIMUM” POLICY. fF 


The Premium for an ordinary ‘“‘ With Profit® 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, a 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,40@ 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Senm 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balance 
Sheet, and Prospectus to the q 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


established in 1826, and incorporated | i 
special Act of Parliament. 


>». >.< 
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The Assurances in force exceed . £8,000,008) 
The Funds exceed- . - - + £2,800,0008 
The Revenue exceeds. . . . £335,008 
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20 Years. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR 
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10 Years. 
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Rates for an Assurance of £109 under the Minimum System 
sum in the event of discontinuance after 2, 3, or 4 years respectively. 














“tComplete Policies, each Premium paid assures a proportionate part of the 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


——+>0<-___ 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 1887-88. 
(All of them being Members of the Society.) 





PRESIDENT. . 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp Justicz-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND; AND 
THOMAS HILL, Esa. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
ELIAS GIBB, Esq., GLAscow. THe Ricut Hon. LORD GIFFORD, 
JOHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., Lonpon. V.C. 
R. P. WOOD, Esgq., J.P., LIVERPOOL. J. F. HUTTON, Esq., MANCHESTER. 
WILLIAM LAIRD FINLAY, Esq., J.P., THe Richt Hon. LORD HAMILTON 
BELFAST. OF DALZELL. 
A. J. NAPIER, Esq., W.S., EDINBURGH. J. GRAHAME, Esq., C.A., GLascow. 


ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., Esq., MANu- PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THE COLLEGE. 
FACTURER. Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
AMES SOMERVELL, Esq. or Sorn, SETON THOMSON, Esq., INSURANCE 

M. CROUCH, Esa., C.E. BROKER. 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esq., C.A. ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esa. 
WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.I.A., Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE, 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 








LONDON BOARD. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 

JOHN C. ANDREAE, EsqQ., Bett Housz, CLAPHAM COMMON, 

JOHN BORRADAILE, Esq., 26 GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
THOS. A. F. KINGSCOTE, Esq., O_p Trinity Housz, WaTER LANE. 
JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. FULLER & Co.) 

AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTONY GiBBs & SONs). 


Y. R. ECCLES, Secretary. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


— SS = 


EDINBURGH OFFICE, . ; . 13 St. Andrew Square. 

DUBLIN OFFICE, , : . 50 Lower Sackville Street. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, . , . B49, Liverpool and London Chambers. 
BELFAST OFFICE, . ; . 12 Victoria Street. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 











Glycerine 
é@ucumber 


fs INVALUABLE during the SUMMER MONUHS for PRESERVING 

3 on gta! from the efiects of the HOT SUN, WINDS. HARD 
TER, &c. it keeps the Skin Cool and Refreshed in the Hottest 
Weather, and entirely Removes and Prevents all SUNBURN, RED- 
NESS, URITATION, TAN, &c., and renders the Skin Delicately SOF ', 


Benger’s 
om KOO D wit 


“ Retained. when all other Foods are rejected.—It is invalu- 

able.”—London Medical Record. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 

“The Infant was very delicate; our medical adviser ordered 
your Food. The result in a short time was wonderful; the little 
fellow grew strong and fat, andi is now in a thriving condition—in 
fact, ‘ the flower of the flock. 
BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, & 5/s, by Chemists, 


CHILDREN, 


| SMOOTH, and HITE, Thi is the most perfect “anes a0 ao the Skin 
ever produced, pi ax pe who values her Complexion should ever be without it. 
Bottles, 1/, 1/9, and 2/6, of xii Chemists and Perfumers, Any size free for 
31, extra by e Sole Makers. M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN. 
A delicious cooling drink is formed by adding Lamrioveu's 
Concentrated Lime Juice Syrup to the water before causing 
it to effervesce with the Pyreric Saumvs. It much refreshes 
the system. ‘A Perfect Luxury.” 
THIRST IS ALLAYED 
in a remarkable manner by LampiovGu’s Pyretic Satine. It 
controls Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and all Feverish 
Symptoms, and is most efficacious in Headache, Biliousness, 
Vomiting, Constipation, Small-pox, and Eruptive or Skin 
Affections. It strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, 


impro' ion by clearing away obstructions from the 
Stomach and Liver, and at the same time renovating the 
blood, eradicating Poisonous and Feverish Humours, cooling 
and oxygenating it. 

Sold wines <4 64, and the Syrup, 


113, HOLBORN, & $a, OLD BROAD 8T., E.C. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. 


ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 


Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have rend 
for immediate use a very large assortmen: 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. Tie: 
will also be pleased to send, upon application. 
PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 


&c., Everywhere, or Free by Parcels Post, from 
MOTTERSHEAD & CO., 
(8. PAINE & F. B. BENGER), 7, Exchange Street, Manchester. 








“* LAMPLOUCH'S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE 





“Let Me Have Some we: 





LOCKYER'S 


SULPHUR 
1/6 


26.” HAIR 
RESTORER 


TO THE DEAF. 


A very interesting 132-page Illustrated Book on Deaf- 
ness. Noises in the Head. How they may be cured 
at your home. Post free, 3d. Address— 


Dr. NICHOLSON, 21, Beprorp Squans, 
T.oxpox, W.C. 


FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


ORWICK’S 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


Bottles 
. Sold 
Everywhere. 








of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 
with their ‘new ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings, This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies, 

Messrs. SA —_— “Weare 
Resisting’ ” Fabrics -) _ A paced 
adapted for BOYS’ Han WE 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, . 
Ny Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, dc., 
© 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Loxpow, B.C. 





POWDER. 
rywhere, in 1d., 2d., 
and Is, Packages. 


Sold Eve 


6d., 








BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
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